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A FRIENDLY WORD TO AMERICAN LABOR 
WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN 


Minister of All Souls Church, New York City 


ELLOW-WORKERS: In my career as clergyman I have spoken and still speak both to 
those called capitalists and to those called workingmen. Pardon me if | say that to 
both I have uttered, according to my perception of the Right, encouragement when 

they were deserving, counsel when they were in doubt, censure when they were wrong. | 
have sometimes offended both; but never once have I consulted any one whether he were 
pleased or hurt by any utterance prompted by considered reflection and by my obligation to 
-serve Truth, Liberty, and Justice. Every decent man, every clergyman not recreant. to his 
first and only trust, does this and can do no other. But I have stated it in preparation for the 
plain words I am going to say, and in justification of my-right to say them. 

Important as the question of wages, hours of work, and division of the fruits of industry 
is, it is not only overshadowed, it is made comparatively insignificant by another question 
that now confronts us Americans and pals brings us nearer to the most momentous decision 
of our history. 

It is no longer secretly whispered, it is openly spoken, it is spread by organized publicity, 
it is announced from so-called respectable and even from so-called holy places and personages, 
that representative government must be destroyed; that Liberty is a bourgeois fetish to be 
scorned; that not the expressed will of all, but the dictatorship of a faction, however small a 
minority it be, shall rule us. It is put forth by many propagandists that these ends shall be 

~ accomplished by bloodshed, by pillage, by disfranchisement of remonstrants. It is further 
sedulously cultivated that the moral law and the authority of free consciences are super- 
stitions to be torn up by the roots. “Our might is our right!” “Everything is right if it serves 
our purpose!” are phrases set in cold print and open discourse to prepare us for the Millennium. 

Now, my fellow-workers, the gravity of the case is this: These instruments of black re- 
action, these immoral maniacs, have set themselves to win American labor to their programme. 
Let us speak honest words and not sprinkle rottenness with rose-water. This is their programme 
and the wisest of you know it and are troubled by it. If you have a just grievance, if you 
walk out in a just strike, they come among you seeking by cunning sympathy with your suf- 
fering to gain you to the foulest, the maddest, the cruelest programme that ever threatened 
your civilization, your liberty, your country, and your souls. 

Gentlemen, salvation or damnation lies with you. Heavy as our anxiety is, we trust you. 
But the day is near when on this supreme matter you must act. 
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For the League! 


HERE HAS BEEN a crumbling of opposi- 
tion to the League of Nations during the 
week. The defeat of the Fall amendments 
was the beginning of the end in the Senate. 
The Republican convention of Massachusetts voted 
solidly for ratification with reservations that must 
not delay action. The Chamber of Deputies in 
France, where there was strong socialist feeling 
against the treaty, is coming around, and the 
French press rejoices with singleness of mind. 
England of course is for it. Italy is in line. Our 


visitors, Cardinal Mercier, and the King and Queen . 


of the Belgians, are living, incarnate pleas for the 
setting up.of this new order of mankind. They 
come to us at a wonderfully opportune moment. 
Their influence, though they say never a word on 
the subject, is powerful for the perfecting of the 
Senate’s action. Surely the President must be 
heartened as he views the situation. He desires a 
straight, unequivocal ratification; yet it seems to 
us that such reservations as we hold about the docu- 
ment may be stated in.a coherent and official way 
without stirring up any difficulties of co-operation 
or arousing any feelings abroad. 
needed, too much trusted, over there, to suffer 
greatly by due caution. Mr. Hoover, speaking to 
the students at Stanford University last Thursday 
night, showed himself a thorough statesman in his 
earnest plea for the treaty and the League. He ig 
no quibbler and he is no opponent of legitimate 
discussion. As a man of action he speaks truth: 
“Greater things were accomplished by the Peace 
Conference than by any other in history: - The mili- 
tary oligarchies of Germany, Austria, and Turkey 
were dissolved, and if peace is ratified in time they 
will be disarmed.” The League, he says, “comes 
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from no one-man; it.comes from the heart and 
mind of-the world.” As for America’s part in the 
world: ‘We have been the centre and inspiration 
of democracy for a hundred years. We have given 
our sympathy and encouragement to every aspira- 
tion for self-government in all this time... . Are 
we to refuse our counsels to these peoples now 
struggling to realize our own ideals?” 
Dr. Orr Comes 
HE LIBERAL SPIRIT is a fact when a large 
Methodist conference permits one of its mem- 
bers to lift his credentials in order that he may 
affiliate with the Unitarian Church. Dr. Hugh R. 
Orr, a highly gifted, deeply spiritual young man, 
assistant minister of the large-Emory Church, 
Pittsburgh, whose deliberation of the step we have 
known for some months, frankly announced his de- 
cision at the Pittsburgh Conference in Uniontown 
last Thursday. Bishop J. F. Berry said he admired 
Dr. Orr for desiring formally to become a Unitarian 
since he believed the doctrine, and that such a 
course was right and proper’ for any like-minded 
minister. The Methodist Church has always en- 
joyed our fervent regard for its grace of tolerating, 
even recognizing, differences in things of the mind. 
In its wide and great communion there have been 
and are now predominant figures who are in spirit 
—and many of them in theology—quite as broad, 
deep, forward-looking, earnest for the coming of an 
enlightened, righteous, and spiritual kingdom, as 
the most distinguished men and women of our 
household. In the accession of Dr. Orr we are to be 
congratulated. He is the type which we earnestly 
seek. Wegreet him. He will honor us, we believe, 
with his talents spiritual, literary, and intellectual. 
There will be a place of service for him. Indeed, 
parishes now await the men who are so completely 
possessed of the truth as it is in Jesus that a chal- 


lenge of hard service means a stirring of their souls 


for-action. Give us men of vision, sense, consecra- 
tion, and industry, and we shall more speedily bring 
in the kingdom of God. ; | 


Too Many Strikes 


“SHE REPORT of the Mayor’s Committee on the 
events leading up to the so-called policemen’s 
strike in Boston makes it reasonably plain that the 
Federation of Labor was largely responsible for 
that event. ' It is now the declared aim of the Fed- 


eration to go after the men in the steel industry, 
. and there can be little doubt that it has been part 


of its plan to get the policemen of the country into 
the.organization. One who reads between the lines 
can perceive that the Boston police were chiefly in- 
fluenced by the advice and promises of the Federa- 
tion leaders. 


regret. The whole Labor Union programme now 


stands too much committed to a capital mistake,— . 


the same mistake which Germany made, of over- 
much reliance on frightfulness and intimidation. 


People in general, it is true, will bear and surrender » 


= ee a le pr yh hate Sontie « 


e In this the men picked a wrong guide, — 
and the Federation took a step which it will live to - 


” 
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much rather than go into a fight. Something can 
be extracted from them therefore by a policy of 
bluster and threats. But that policy cannot be 
carried very far, and they who adopt it almost 
inevitably push it to excess. There soon comes a 
point where the threats of the bully provoke fierce 
opposition and retaliation. Labor has been too 
careless about passing that line, and unless it draws 
back, its whole strike policy is bound to break down. 
There was a day when the Brotherhood of Engi- 
neers could boast that they had gained much and 
never had a strike. Labor has travelled far since 
then, and on the whole in an unfortunate direction, 
—unfortunate, that is to say, for itself as well as 
for the rest of the world. When it makes its or- 
ganization a common nuisance the doom of the 
organization is sealed. 


The Police Commissioner 


NOTHER PLAIN lesson from the report of the 
Mayor’s Committee which the whole country 
should learn is that Police Commissioner Curtis re- 
fused to protect the city on the disgraceful Tuesday 
night. The report says: “On Tuesday, September 
9, at about one o’clock, your Honor visited the Com- 
missioner at his office, and was assured by the Com- 
missioner that he had the situation well in hand and 
had ample means at his disposal for the protection 
of the city. Your Honor asked him whether he did 
not think he ought to have the State Guard ready 
for emergencies, and the Commissioner replied that 
he did not need it and did not want it. Your Honor 
then suggested to the Commissioner that the Gover- 
nor’s consideration of the question of protection of 
the city should be asked. The Commissioner re- 
plied that it was not necessary, but consented to see 
the Governor with the Mayor. At this conference 
the same ground was gone over again. The Police 
Commissioner reiterated his assurances that he had 
the situation in hand, and had made ample provi- 
sion, and again stated that he did not need or want 
the State Guard. No action was taken. The vol- 
unteer police were not called to duty until Wednes- 
day morning. On Tuesday evening, September 9, 
riots, disorders, and robbery occurred, and on 
Wednesday morning, September 10, your Honor as- 
sumed temporary control of the Police Department, 
acting under the statute of 1917, which gives your 
Honor the power to do so, tumult having then oc- 
curred. Your Honor also immediately called out 
that part of the State Guard located in Boston, 
which you then had authority to do, and requested 
the Governor to order out three additional regiments 
of infantry.” A public official who so autocrati- 
cally muddled his duties in a grave situation should 
‘not go unrebuked. Mr. Curtis was absolutely right 
in his stand against the competition of authority 
between the American Federation of Labor and the 
law of the. Commonwealth of Massachusetts. All 
praise for that.. He was terribly wrong in leaving 
the city unguarded when protective forces were 
at his disposal. It is time for the people to hold 
‘not merely one thought, that of condemnation of 
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the policemen, in this grave matter; but another 
also, namely, that the Police Commissioner is not 
like a certain king. He can do wrong. We venture 
no judgment as to the likelihood of the voluntary 
withdrawal of the policemen from the A. F. of L., 
if they had been vouchsafed a few hours’ more time, 
though the Committee leaves no one in doubt that 
it was a probability. 


Mr. Gary Says Something 


HE PATIENT and intelligent reader of the 

testimony before the Senate Committee on the 
steel strike has his reward. Out of the unending 
columns he gathers the significant, perhaps surpris- 
ing, acknowledgment of Mr. Gary himself: “I 
would not object to a law for Federal incorporation 
or license which would result in the appointment of 
a disinterested commission . . . who should deter- 
mine under what conditions a corporation should 
receive its license or charter, and should have super- 
vision over the management of the corporation, even 
thé labor questions.” Provided, he added, that at 
all times all disputed questions might be determined 
by a legal tribunal. This proposal is satisfactory 
to the present trend of industrial thought in the — 
country. Itis not the democratization of industry, 
neither is it the old order of arbitrary private own- 
ership and dictation. Itis an advance. Mr. Gary 
sees the light. The controversy in industry is re- 
moved from the question of closed or open shop. 
This is not a practical fundamental question, it 
seems to us. The objective of the workers is not 
control of the shops, but industrial freedom, if such 
an expert as John A. Fitch is to be trusted. Mean- 
while there is much heated talk. This ought not 
dismay us, for we have always had it, and always 
lived through it and above it. Rabbi Wise calls 
Mr. Gary an eighteenth-century survival, who has 
“cossacked and terrorized the workers by means of 
coercion and violence.” W. Z. Foster, who leads 
the strike, says “a small board of directors have ab- 
solute sway over the conditions of labor in industry, 
and the workers have nothing to say.” Of course, 
the papers are filed with counter charges. Mean- 
while, Presidert Wilson’s conference meets in 
Washington, to attempt an adjustment which will 
give us the wisdom of every variety of mind in this 
greatest of all problems. These men have a task 
harder than any other in the world. The main good 
for the present will be the assurance to the whole 
people of our land that they wish to do even justice 
to every one of us. We believe the conference will 
put in words a new industrial principle that will 
bring nearer the time when a man will be co- 
Sovereign with his fellow in his work, his pay, his 
freedom, his right, and most of all, his duty. 


Churches. will unite, says a wise observer, not -so 
much by sacrificing their distinctive characteristics as 


- by outgrowing them. Slowly we come in each denomi- 


nation, even our own, to find that we are pretty small 
in some matters. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HILE THE STRIKE in the iron and steel 
\ x / industry was drawing to a close amid some 
disorder at the beginning of the week, the 
National Labor Conference of delegates representing 
the workers, the employers, and the general public 
began its deliberations in Washington. Despite some 
criticism of the details of organization, including the 
method of selecting the delegates, there was a wide- 
spread hope in the country that the deliberations of the 
Conference would result in a serviceable contribution 
to the national movement toward a common plan of 
action to stimulate production and facilitate progress 
toward the restoration of normal economic conditions. 
On the day of the convening of the Conference, last 
Monday, it became apparent that the conferees would 
have the benefit of the opinions and ripe judgments of 
some of the most eminent thinkers and workers in the 
country. The programme for the deliberations of the 
Conference included practically the entire range of 
industrial questions that have been agitating .the 
country since the signature of the armistice diverted 
the minds and hearts of men and women from the 
aims and activities of war to those of peace. 


Council of National Defense 
Urges All-American Team-Play 

On the day of the convening of the Labor Confer- 
ence, and as if to emphasize the spirit in which it was 
meeting, the Council of National Defense, consisting 
of the Secretaries of War, the Navy, the Interior, of 
Commerce, of Agriculture and of Labor, issued a plea 
for co-operation among all classes of the American 
people as the only means of stimulating production. 
Pointing out that the pressing problem of restoring 
normal prices can be solved only by the restoration of 
the normal volume of supply, the Council of National 
Defense offered to both capital and labor the following 
advice: “Team-work is imperative. It is just as es- 
sential between the retailer, wholesaler, and producer 
as it is between employer and employee. One group 
of producers cannot wait on another group. The 
manufacturer, the farmer, the distributor must each 
immediately assume his part of the burden and assume 
his task. The Nation cannot afford curtailment of 
goods vital to the people.” 
Reason Again Prevails 
in a Great British Strike 

The rule of reason once more prevailed in an indus- 
trial crisis in Great Britain last Sunday, when the 
strike that had seriously crippled, if not entirely 
paralyzed, the railway service of the country was ended 
by the mediation of the labor unions. Although the 
Government found itself compelled to concede the 
men’s demands for higher wages by continuing the war 
scale of pay for another year, it coupled with this 
concession a provision for a revision of wages when the 
level of the cost of living shall drop below 110 per cent. 
above the pre-war level. Thus the continuance of the 
war wage was made contingent upon the continu- 
ance of the war cost of living. By a partial yielding, 
however, of the issues involved in the immediate con- 
troversy, Premier Lloyd George avoided a much larger 
controversy—a situation which he himself had char- 
acterized several months previously as a “state of civil 
conflict.” There were, all through the week’s struggle, 
indications of a strong feeling of popular hostility to 
the Railway Men’s Union. The strike on the railways 
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had been partly broken by the hearty response of the 
people to the Government’s appeals for workers to 
keep supplies moving. But if the Government had 
availed itself of this public sentiment to maintain an 
uncompromising attitude toward the striking railroad 
men, there was grave danger that the railroad workers’ 
cause would be taken up by the other two members of 
the labor “triple alliance,” the miners and the trans- 
port workers. This calamity was averted by mutual 
compromise and accommodation. 
Nation’s Eyes Turned 
to President’s Sickroom 

Since the President’s physical breakdown caused 
the unexpected cancellation of his return speaking tour 
from the Pacific Coast, the sickroom in the White 
House has been a point of anxious interest for the 
American people without distinction of party align- 
ment. The indications in the early part of last week 
of disquieting developments in Mr. Wilson’s illness 
evoked throughout the country expressions of sympa- 
thy and anxious interest. As the bulletins issued by 
Dr. Grayson reflected an improvement in his patient’s 
condition, a sense of relief was reflected in the columns 
of the press and in the utterances of public men. There 
were reasons for believing, at the beginning of this 
week, that the President was on the way to a complete 
recovery of his powers of dealing with the many grave 
questions of foreign and domestic policy that the latter 
days have brought close to the American people and 
their Chief Executive. 


Definitions of Attitude 
toward Treaty of Peace 

Light on the trend of public opinion on the treaty 
of peace, and especially on the League of Nations, was 
shed by the respective resolutions passed by the Re- 
publican and Democratic state conventions in Massa- 
chusetts at the end of last week. The Republicans, 
after listening to a plea for an amended treaty by 
Senator Lodge, formulated its conviction that the in- 
strument should be ratified without delay and without 
amendment, but with such reservations as would safe- 
guard the sovereignty of the American people in the 
sense indicated by the consensus of criticism by the 
Republican leaders in the Senate. The Democratic 
convention, meeting on the same day, adopted a de- 
mand for the ratification of the treaty with practically 
the same reservations embodied in amendments. Thus 
the Republicans put themselves on record as more 
nearly in accord with the President than his own party, 
although neither the Republican nor the Democratic 
convention favored ratification without either amend- 
ments or reservations. 
Middle Course Men 
Carry the Senate 

A few days before the two great parties defined their 
respective positions on the treaty in Massachusetts, 
the “middle course” men in the Senate had rejected 
the entire series of amendments to the instrument 
which had been offered by Senator Fall and bore the 
imprimatur of the Republican majority in the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations under the leadership of 
Senator Lodge. On the basis of the ballots taken on 
that specific issue, it is possible to venture the predic- 
tion that the “middle course” men, unless their ranks 
are depleted by unexpected desertions, will be able to 


vote down any attempt to amend the treaty. Butitis | 


worthy of note that the Senators who voted against 


the Fall amendments have also indicated their advo- — 
cacy of reservations to the treaty. If these Senators — 
should remain united in action and should oppose the © 
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ratification of the treaty unless it is modified by reser- 
vations, they would be in a position to cast thirty-five 
votes against ratification, or two votes more than 
would be required for its rejection. 


Author of “Triumph of Death” 


_ Holds Firm at Fiume 


Nations may rage and cabinets fume; but Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, author of the “Triumph of Death,” held 
his own at Fiume at the beginning of the week with a 
tenacity that defied cabinet decrees and commands 
from the Supreme Council in Paris. As the unauthor- 
ized, or presumably unauthorized, occupation by 
Italian deserters of the city which the Peace Confer- 
ence had awarded to the Jugo-Slavs continued with 
every indication of permanency, the government at 
Rome showed increasing signs of anxiety and the Su- 
preme Council waited in grim silence for the next act 
in the drama that is being written, not by the pen, 
but this time by the sword, of the famous Italian 
playwright. And the indications were that behind the 
unauthorized act of d’Annunzio was. ranged the force 
of the practically unanimous and peculiarly ardent 
conviction of the Italian people that Fiume should be- 
long to them, and not to the Jugo-Slavs. Bas 


Brevities 


In a vote on the Covenant of the League of Nations 
two-fifths of the 1686 ballots of the students of Harvard 
were for it without any reservations whatever, one-fifth 
for such reservations as would not recommit it to the 
Conference, one-fifth for amendments, and a small 
number-for no League at all. 


How to kill a minister is neatly summed up in a 
recent number of the Congregationalist. These be the 
ways: Tell others, never himself, you do not like him; 
criticise his sermons; complain because he doesn’t call 
on you; find fault with his family, especially his wife; 
go to some other church to show your fancy; always 
look for his weakest points. These things will finish 
him. 


When President Wilson gave up his tour and re- 
turned to Washington, a very sick man, the Christian 
Science Monitor, true to its fallacy, said he was re- 
turning to take up important work in his office, with 
not a syllable of the real reason. Then it said next 
day he would take up official business in a day or two, 
with no explanation or intimation of the facts, while 
the whole country prayed and waited. And now at 
last the paper reports he is improving, even quoting 
the bulletin of Dr. Grayson. This may be loyalty to 
the faith, but it is rank journalism. 


Tun Reeister receives an earnest letter, as it goes to 
press, from Rey. Mr. Gray of Charleston, S8.C., that the 
number of persons who will attend the joint meeting 
in that city, October 19-21, of the General Conference 
and the Southern Conference is so small, as thus far 
indicated, as to make the situation look like an empty 
feast. If so, it is a reproach to us. Sometimes we 
manage to bungle things with a greater variety of in- 
efficiencies than any people in the universe. There are 
some things about the preparation of this present con- 
ference programme and the news of it that ill fit the 
greatness of the celebration. Let every one who can, go 
on to Charleston! It is the supreme missionary op- 


‘portunity to serve by our presence and our enthusiasm 


the waiting cause throughout the South. 
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LETTERS totx#e EDITOR 


From a Successful Pastor 


To the Editor of Tur Curistran RecistTer :— 


I want to commend the suggestion (that we make a 
drive for a million dollars for our church work) con- 
tained in Mr. Loring’s letter in Tur Curist1an Rucis- 
TER for September 4. It is not good business to have 
a number of funds running, and to be making constant 
appeals for various objects. We can much more suc- 
cessfully combine these various amounts which we 
greatly need, and get the full amount in one well- 
planned drive. Cures E. Snyper. 

Sioux Ciry, Ia. 


Why Not “Match” and “ Make’? 


To the Editor of Tur CuristiAn Rucistur :— 


I take it that many Unitarians are in closest har- 
mony with the thought of Dr. King in Tue Recisrer of 
September 4. It is a forceful presentation of their 
conception of the third “article” of the Unitarian faith, 
as often summarized. I take it that a similar concep- 
tion animated the mind of the author of that summary. 

Those who interpret the phrase “Leadership. of 
Jesus” in this spirit should realize that they cannot 
consistently lend assent to the fifth article of the same 
summary. They can only hope for, and believe in, “the 
progress of mankind into an ever closer approximation 
unto the life of Christ.” “Onward and upward for- 
ever” implies the repeated outstripping of every tem- 
porary standard. 

Shall it be our endeavor to match the best of the 
past, or to make the best of the future? We cannot 
look both ways at once. 

I am so fully convinced that man is yet in his be- 
ginnings, and so sure that no life yet lived can match 
the life of those that will follow us in distant days, 
that I find no wish nor need in me to say, “He was and 
is the best.” Must we erect-a hierarchy of spiritual 
teachers, our major and minor prophets? Can we not 
dispense with all spiritual yardsticks, and draw what 
inspiration we may from all good lives, with our 
thoughts and hopes turned rather to the greater good 
that men have yet to fashion from the turmoil of their 
living together ? Wiui1AM R. AMBERSON. 

WAYNESBORO, Pa. 


Three Questions 


To the Editor of Tor CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


May I ask three questions :— 


(1) Suppose that, as intelligent men, we believe 
that Jesus Christ was, as we are, a product of evolution 
here upon the earth, and not a visitor from some dis- 
tant realm, who entered the ranks of humanity in a 
miraculous and unique way. The impression which he. 
made upon men of his own century was wonderful and 
unique. It has not been approximated by any other 
genius that the world has ever known. Within a cen- 
tury after his death intelligent and sane men were 
speaking of him as “the only-begotten Son of God” and 
the agent in the creation of the universe. My first 
question: What is to prevent us from believing that in 
him we have a leap in evolution which carried him as 
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far above humanity as humanity has risen above the 
lesser animals? ; 

- (2) James Martineau objected to the conception of 
an “official Saviour”; but can words better express the 
relation of Jesus to us? Who doubts that Moses was 
called of God and appointed by Him to lead the chil- 
dren of Israel out of bondage, thus becoming in the per- 
formance of this mission their “official savior”? Was 
not Abraham Lincoln raised up by God and “ordained” 
to be, if not “a prince” (Acts v. 31), at least a “savior” 
of our country, and did not the “salvation,” or safety, 
of the American people, both individually and col- 
lectively, a half-century ago, depend upon their trust 
in him and obedience to him? Was he not their 
“official savior”? My second question: Why then 
should we object to recognizing as savior the one who 
was appointed of God to be the Saviour of all mankind 
and the official head of the kingdom of heaven upon 
earth ? 

(3) My third question: Is it not more important to 
take to heart the teachings of the last part of the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew and to live in accord- 
ance with them than to solve either of the problems 
which are proposed above? W. B. SMITH. 

Boston, Mass. 


The Barrage of the ‘“Y” Canteens 


An attempt to tell the story of the most difficult and least 
appreciated achievement of the war welfare work 


ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 


YELLOW DOG is not meaner than the soul of 
a a man who will persist in his defamation of 

the Y. M. C. A. for its work in the Post Ex- 
change, once the facts are set before him. To present 
the facts is the purpose of this article. 

Before I do so, may I venture a word aside? Thus 
far I have not been accused of hiding any unfavorable 
revelations of the innermost truth of the “Y” as they 
came under my eyes over there. Take it all in all, the 
shortcomings of this welfare outfit were of a piece 
with our American shortcomings generally. The “Y” 
organization was a representative body of our people. 
Especially in its littleness in formal religion, at least 
in the first six months of our participation in the 
war, the Y. M. C. A. ministry was just about as nar- 
row and smug and nauseating as that of your sectarian 
zealot of the various ill-named evangelical bodies. 
American religion runs crude, mean, officious, and 
medieval; how could the composite body of it be 
different? How detestable was that spirit of anemic 
self-righteousness—can’t you see the type I mean?— 
which went about “doing good” to the soldiers, the 
fighting men who, man for man, had more guts, to use 
a perfectly clean bit of Anglo-Saxon, than the sort of 
safe, willy-nilly persons who were nurtured on that 
old-style unctuous, palm-smoothing stuff in the 
Y. M. C. A. all over this broad land of ours. I re- 
member the breed, with a sickening sense in the pit, 
from my early boyhood onward. Those men of the 
Association did so much good in other lines, it was 
a tragic thing they should have been viciously trained 
spiritually maltreated, by the code called Y. M. C. A. 
religion in the old days. I give this parting thrust 
to a fleeting shame. It will soon be gone. We are 
coming into new days. As I have intimated elsewhere 
the old order, to the very roots, is passing. Your new: 
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time “Y” man is a “regular fellow,” who has clean- 
ness of body and soul without any of that nasty con- 
descension that more than once impelled me to take 
a good shot at him,—when I was in the unrestrained 
days of haleyon youth. 

These remarks are by way of contrast, as the reader 
may surmise; for believe me, when it came to service, 
two-fisted, business-like, get-it-done service, I commend 
you to the way they handled the canteens, which is 
the other name for the exchange post. This was the 
work that got the whitelight of criticism for many 
merciless months. They said on all sides the Knights 
of Columbus did not show any sorrow for their col- 
leagues’ ordeal. Certainly the K. of C., if they did 
not actually join in the criticism, were successful in 
getting space in the newspapers for all they did, not 
to mention their ability to keep under cover such 
things as the unforgotten orgy in Paris, which was 
the climax of a dinner under K. of ©. auspices to the 
athletes in the great games late in June, in Pershing 
Stadium, Paris, while I was there. 

Every time I see a sheet of writing-paper or an 
envelope imprinted with a red triangle, the whole 
story as I learned it of the canteen and the “Y” goes 
running through my mind. And I think, too, of an- 
other apostleship and its suffering when Saint Paul 
was buffeted in difficult, good work. It was very nice 
for General Pershing to request the Y..M. CG. A. to 
take over this branch of the service, as the accompany- 
ing copies of official records show. It was as thought- 
ful of him as his request that made the “Y” transport 
service. According to a credible tradition, there was 
a pair of perfect boots for General Pershing in Paris 
which he wanted at his headquarters. Every means 
of expressing them from the shopkeeper to the General 
failed in that supremely inefficient country, France, 
so he turned to the “Y,”’ in desperation. They de- 
livered his impeccable footwear, and—so they say— 
went into the express business, in army parlance, into 
motor transport service. 

The willingness of the Association to do whatever 
it was asked to do was fine; and its trustfulness that 
everything would be done to help it carry on was child- 
like. The blessed truth is, the work was no sooner 
taken over than the Army forgot all of its decent obli- 
gations, and the “Y” in its canteen work simply had 
to struggle for existence. That is why I speak of the 
writing-paper. The reader remembers how in that 
first Christmas season of 1917 it was estimated that 
forty million letters of love and longing came from 
our sons and brothers and fathers in France ; and that 
seven-eighths of the messages were written on free “Y” 
paper. Whom shall you thank? By that time all the 
stock finished in and shipped from the. United States 
had been used. Shipments of paper, like everything 
else for the canteen, were almost out of the question. 
No supplies for the canteen were received if immedi- 
ately needed military goods were on the docks—and 
they usually were. The Division of Supplies went 
down to Spain, the only neutral near-by country, and 
engaged men who went into the forests and chopped 
down trees. From these trees they made wood pulp, 
after sawing the trees in mills erected for the purpose 
on the spot. The pulp was manufactured into paper, 
and a cutting and folding and printing plant com- 
pleted the product of paper and envelopes, so that the 
precious doughboy could write home to his mother! — 
Literally whole villages in Spain worked on this job. 
That is not all. When the consignments got to the 
French border, the French customs people made diffi- 


a 


culty, and the railroads were in such rank shape that 
the “Y” actually had to send motor lorries down there 
and transport the paper by the ton to every centre 
where soldiers were,—to the front line, S. O. S., leave 
areas, canteens, and hospitals. This is the outline of a 
romance of business in war that ought to make every 
American sense the work that was magnificently done 
for them,—a work which too many of them turned off 
with a contemptuous snarl. 

What was true of paper was true of efetuntly every- 
thing else in creature comforts except cigarettes. The 
“VY” was expected to get the stuff to the men, and yet 
it had to overcome every seeming impossible difficulty. 
I do not blame the Army. Its hands were full. The 
“Y” triumphed because it had a great objective that 
compelled by its holy lure, and because it also had 
the money from the purse of our generous if impulsive 
people. The Division of Supplies erected factories 
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as possible, along the lines of the Army Post Exchanges 
whose places they intend to fill. In the Adjutant-General’s 


letter of September 29, 1917, to C.G.L.0.C., it is further 


pointed out that the Y.M.C. A. authorities are responsible 
for the financial operations of the Exchanges, and will take 
all proper steps to see that they are properly managed and 
inspected. The Y.M.C. A. authorities have agreed to ex- 
pend any profits accruing from the Exchanges, entirely for 
the benefit and amusement of the soldiers. Paragraph 4 of 
said letter reads as follows :— ' 


“Inasmuch as this exchange Service has been entirely 
voluntary and as the principal object of the Y. M. C. A. is 
to minister to the needs of our soldiers, it is not believed 
that any regulations are necessary which would fix the 

' percentage of profits. The history and reputation of the 
Y. M. C. A. are sufficient guarantees against any unreason- 
able conduct of the Exchanges. Sales will be made at a 
slight advance over cost price plus cost of operation of 
the Exchanges.” 


From the above you will understand the operations of the 
Post Exchanges by the Y. M. ©. A. while an integral part of 
the service which the Association is endeavoring to render 


THE POST EXCHANGE PASSES TO THE ARMY 


A. E. Fi, Y. M. C. A., 12, Run D’AGUESSEAU, PARIS, 


January 29, 1919. F 

Dear General Pershing,—A year and a half ago you 
requested the Y. M. C. A. to operate the Post Exchange 
for the A. BE. F. in order that ‘‘officers and enlisted men - 
may not be taken away for that purpose from, their 
paramount military functions of training and fighting.” 

As soon as hostilities ceased we raised with the G—I 
the question of whether the time had not come for the 
Y. M. C. A. to be relieved of operation of the Post 
Exchange, in view of the fact that there was no longer 
the same pressing demand on the man power of the 
Army for training and fighting. 

When we first raised the question it did not appear 
to G—I that it was feasible, in the best interest of the 
maximum service to the Army, that a change be made. 
Now the situation is materially altered. 

Recent general orders from G. H. Q. and requests from 
Jarge numbers of commanding officers have laid on the 
Y. M. C. A. vastly increased responsibilities in promoting 
qpucational, athletic, and entertainment activities in the 

BE. F. This is placing a rapidly increasing, burden 
“on our personnel. The Army is now preparing to import 
and deliver all of. the supplies for the Post Exchange 
which have heretofore been imported, manufactured, and 
delivered by the Y. M. C. A. In view of the changed 
situation I wish to know whether you do not think it will 
be possible for the Army at a very early date to assume 
full responsibility for the maintenance of Post Exchanges 
throughout the A. B. F. 


Sincerely yours, 
E. C. Carter, 
Chief, A. HB. F., Y. M. C0. A. 
GENERAL JOHN J. PRRSHING, 
GENERAL HEADQUARTERS, AMERICAN FE. F., FRANCE. 


for making chocolate, candies of all kinds, biscuits, 
jams, ice-cream, until the figures of their production 
run into dizzy millions of pounds at a cost of millions 
of dollars. Mistakes? Now let us have some sense. 
‘They made terrible mistakes, Waste? When the 
armistice came, there were tons of supplies that looked 
like pure loss. But at the worst.it would not have 
compared with the millions upon millions of. dollars’ 
worth of unused ammunition that I saw, over fifteen 
hundred miles of battle-field. roads. After all, what 
was the whole war but waste?, That is its other name. 
The “Y’s” business was not to count economies, but 
to get the stuff to the soldiers. and to get it there 
quick. 

Some things are shown in the official A. E..F. state- 
ment, signed by Mr. Carter, about. the financial opera- 
tions of ils work and the size of it :— 


i “Ore ; Marcu 27, 1918. 


Under cma ees: 3 of General Orders No. 33, the 
'Y.M.C. A. was granted authority to establish ‘exchanges _ 
for the American troops in France, to be operated, in so far ~ 


*. functions of training and fighting. 


AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES 


OFFICES oF THH COMMANDER-IN-CHIBF, FRANCE 


FEBRUARY 22, 1919. 


Mr. BH. C..Carter, Chief, A. HB. F., ¥Y. M.:C. A., 


12, rue d’Aguesseau, Paris. 


My dear Mr. Carter,—I have received your letter of 
January 29, asking, whether, in view of the changed 
situation, it would be possible for the Army to assume 
full responsibility for the Post Exchange through’ the. 

EB. FE. 


As you correctly state, the Y. M. C. A. undertook the 
management of Post Exchanges at -my request at a time 
when it was of the-greatest importance that no available 
soldier should be taken away from the vital military 
As the reasons which 
‘' jmpelled me at that time to request you to undertake 

the work no longer exist, I am very glad to approve 

your suggestion. In reaching this. conclusion, considera- 
tion has been given to the new burdens in connection 
with entertainments, athletics, and education; that you 

‘have assumed. I have accordingly given directions that 
'. the Army units themselves take over- and operate their 

own Post BExchanges. 

In making this change, permit me to thank you for 
the very valuable services and assistance which the 
Y. M. GC. A. has rendered to the A. EB. F. in handling 
these exchanges.’ Handicapped by shortage of tonnage 
and of land transportation, the Y. M. C. A. has by extra 
exertion served the Army better than could have been 
expected, and you may be assured that its aid has been 
a large factor in the final great accomplishment of the 
American Army. 


Very: cordially yours, 
JOHN J. PERSHING. 


to the A. EB. F. in France are to be conducted on a business- 
like basis. The War Work Council: of the Y.M.C. A. de- 
cided that these Exchanges must be self-supporting, and 
that none of the general funds subscribed by the public for 
the Association’s activities in France could be used to make 
up for any deficit which might occur. To enable the Post ° 
Exchange to commence operations, it:was necessary that it 
have a working capital. This was provided by the War 
Work Council in the form of a loan which must be paid 
back.at-the'end of the war, and upon which the current 
bank rate of interests is charged. It is further. decided * 
that. the Post Exchange should be permitted to use .the 
Y.M.C. A. huts and dbris, and that no charge should.,be 


_tInade for the services rendered by the Y.M.C. A. secre- 


taries. However; for the Post Exchange to be self-support- 
ing, it is necessary that it include in the selling prices of 
all commodities; sold, the cost of the merchandise, plus 


’ ocean freight, insurance, receiving, storage, and delivering 


expenses in- France, plus an item to cover losses due to 
shrinkage, wastage, damaged goods, ete. It is the aim of 


the Post xchange Department, to keep its selling prices as 


near the American equiyalent as possible. To accomplish 
this, it is indispensable that all secretaries or employees. ; 
of the Y.M.C©. A. in France realize that no’ commodities 


‘¢an- be given away or used for personal consumption with- 


out either seriously increasing. the average cost, . thereby 
necessitating a corresponding increase in selling prices, or 
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else placing the Association in the unfortunate position of 
having to meet an important deficit. ; ’ 

For the Post Exchange to render its maximum service at 
a minimum cost, we rely upon all heads of departments and 
secretaries in the field exercising the strictest economy in 
expenditures, and eliminating losses through shrinkage, of 
stocks due to carelessness in the handling of broken pack- 
ages and use of supplies for personal consumption. All 
commodities taken from stock or from the sales counter, 
including hot and cold drinks, sandwiches, etc., whether 
for the use of the secretaries or for that of visitors, must 
be paid for in cash and a strict accounting kept. 

The operation of the Post Exchange before the end of 
this year will probably extend over a thousand different 
points. This means a chain of stores, the like of which no 
single firm or corporation has ever undertaken. Our suc- 
cess and freedom from criticism, as well as yours, depends 
entirely upon the businesslike manner in which these Post 
Hxchanges are operated, and care with which our staff at 
headquarters and in the field carries out the instructions 
whieh will be issued from time to time. Our reputation 
for efficiency is at stake. The soldiers will judge us upon 
the kind and cost of our service. We rely upon each and 
every member of our staff in France to assist us by sug- 
gestions, constructive criticisms, but still more by handling 
the Post Exchanges in the same businesslike manner as 
though it were a private business undertaking. 


That statement explains for one thing why materials 
simply could not be given away. They could have 
easily given a billion dollars’ worth of goods to the 
soldiers, our own and our allies’. They could not have 
given less, if you know a soldier. As for prices, every 
cargo of raw materials came in at a different quota- 
tion ; the insurance rate varied continually; the freight 
charges were never uniform. Of course, there was 
variation in the selling price. I remember that Mr. 
Walter Payne, secretary in a cafeteria at Andernach, 
Germany, told me he had in stock goods of the very 
Same brand at three different prices. Very simple. 
They were three different consignments to him at dif- 
ferent prices. Complaint is made that the “Y” charged 
more than the Army Quartermaster. True. But they 
fail to explain, who make this odious comparison, that 
the Quartermaster paid hardly any extra charges over 
the bare cost. of the goods. They could afford to sell 
goods much lower. And the soldier “groused” about 
it and passed on because in an army, war-time or 
after is no time for explanations. 

One day I lIunched—no, dined—at Andernach on 
the Rhine for six marks, when this inconsequential 
unit was equal to about seven cents, on stewed chicken, 
mashed potatoes, green peas, and ice-cream that almost 
had the Philadelphia flavor. I sat and marvelled. 
There in the platz of that oldest of towns, with its 
mouldering wall about it, hallowed with traditions 
from the Roman ancient days, comfortable under the 
roof of a “Y” hut, where fellows of our Third Division 
were coming and going by hundreds all day long,— 
every one of them with a triple portion of ice-cream 
on his papier-maché plate,—I felt a lump in my throat. 
I am a minister and I am also a garden-variety human 
being. It was not a praying place, but I was in a 
praising mood. God bless those people of ours! I said. 
How did they get this stuff over here? All things are 
possible in a democracy, I said. Then Mr. Payne took 
me around to his butchers and bakers, his women in 
kitchens preparing fruits and vegetables, seventy-five 
of them, all Germans, better paid than they had ever 
been. This, I must remember, was only one of hun- 
dreds of such places, manned by every-day Americans 
like you and me. They did not mind the criticism. 
They know us. Besides, they were having the time 
of their lives, working an average throughout the 
4A. EH. FB. of fifteen hours a day. 
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Unitarianism and Social Change 


A searching and bold demand that the present generation 
‘quit like men in the crisis of humanity 


RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON 


The historic Berry Street Conference, the ministers’ 
association founded by William Ellery Channing in 1820, 
heard an essay by Mr. Boynton on May 21, 1919, which 
almost created a sensation. It was an extraordinary charge 
against and challenge to the Church. The unusual character 
of the essay may be judged by the action, which we believe 
is unprecedented in the history of the Conference, of order- 
ing the publication and distribution of the utterance. THE 
Recister is able to give the following excerpts, joined to- 
gether as well as possible, in advance of the full publica- 
tion. The desire of the Conference was that a wide 
circulation among the laity especially be given to the whole 
essay. Single copies may be obtained, for fifteen cents post- 
paid, from the publisher, Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass., or the author, 105 Norwood Avenue, 
Buffalo, N.Y. In quantities the price is eight copies for 

$1—Tue Epiror. 

N UNITARIANISM, as it is now constituted, two 
if divergent streams of social tendency meet and 

imperfectly mingle. We are the outcome, on the 
one hand, of two centuries of New England Calvinism, 
and, on the other hand, of the more recent humanitari- 
anism whose great prophet was Rousseau, and whose 
moving force in human affairs is the still unexhausted 
impulse of the first French Revolution. It is a curious 
fact that our people, on the whole, have represented the 
former of these factors, the aristocratic, while our 
prophets in the main have stood for the latter, the 
democratic. Some day a Unitarian student of divinity 
may win distinction for himself by preparing a thesis 
on the influence of the French Revolution upon the 
mind and spirit of Channing, and the whole movement 
which he inaugurated. That.influence will be found 
to be neither slight nor insignificant. 

Ernst Troeltsch, professor of Church History in the 
University of Berlin, has made the striking discovery 
that there is an inherent connection between the 
ethics of Calvinism and the régime of capitalistic 
industrialism which has prevailed, especially in Anglo- 
Saxon countries, largely with the concurrence of the 
energetic, striving, individualistic cast of character 
that Calvinism has everywhere produced. Calvinistic 
election and predestination were never, in spite of ap- 
pearances, for another life only; the faithful and 
obedient, and particularly the industrious and Saving, 
among our forefathers, were elected to material pros- 
perity here, as inevitably as to eternal happiness be- 
yond. Early New England society, as may be seen by 
the careful rules of precedence among the students of 
Harvard College, observed well down into the nine- 
teenth century, was stratified, with all the rigor of 
the Jerusalem above, into those who worked and saved 
and possessed, and those who failed for whatever rea- 
son in their economic duty and in moral self-control. 
The saved, in most of our churches, are saved eco- 
nomically and socially as much as Spiritually; prob- 
ably more! A certain self-sufficient hardness, and 
lack of any passionate social sympathy, remains with 
us, as one result. All having succeeded about equally 
well in the struggle for existence we are not as cer- 
tainly possessed by an unlimited aspiration for the 
future of humanity. 

The passage of time has amply confirmed the critical 
Sagacity of Ernest Renan in considering the social 
writings of Channing to be the better and more sig- 
nificant part of his works. Here, for example, is 
Channing on the duty of the citizen to his country in 
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time of war. “To the common notion that the able- 


bodied citizen is bound to fight in whatever conflict 
may be precipitated by the rashness of the executive 
and legislative powers,” says Mr. Chadwick,* “Chan- 
ning opposed as frank a negative as to the notion 
that the policy of a government in time of war is 
something sacrosanct, not to be criticised by any 
citizen. He said, ‘If martial law seize on him, let 
him submit. If hurried to prison, let him submit. If 
brought thence to be shot, let him submit. There must 
be martyrs to peace as well as to other principles 
of our religion. Let the good man be faithful unto 
death.’” Channing might not have felt that our par- 
ticipation in the war in Europe was unjust, yet it 
is an interesting speculation what would have hap- 
pened to him if he had so felt, and had been true to 
his spoken word, as was his wont. 

Mr. Chadwick writes, “As Channing drew on to the 
end of his career, his hopes for the improvement of 
society centred more in the poorer than in the better 
classes. As Paul turned to the Gentiles, so he to the 
wage-earners when he found the rich and cultured un- 
able or unwilling to translate his spiritual message 
into the terms of social justice.’ Elsewhere we are 
told parenthetically, that “his distrust of the rich 
seems to have steadily increased.” 

“The situation, as Channing conceived it,” continues 
Mr. Chadwick, “was quite bad enough, and his dealing 
with it frequently took on a revolutionary tone which 
would be accounted dangerous, if not anarchistic, by 
those of our own time who scent lése-majesté in every 
honest criticism of public men and current policies. 
‘T am a leveller’ (so goes on this ardent revolutionary, 
‘always young for liberty’), ‘but I would accomplish 
my object by elevating the low, by raising from a de- 
grading indigence and brutal ignorance the laboring 
multitude.’ He would do it with their help, mainly by 
that,” the biographer resumes; “not from above, but 
from beneath, the elevating power.” Mr. Chadwick con- 
cludes, “The revolutionary bogy had no terrors for 
He quotes Channing further in confirma- 
tion: “I see, ... in the revolutionary spirit of our 
times, the promise of a freer and higher action of 
the human mind,—the pledge of a state of society 
more fit to perfect human beings.” “The present self- 
ish dissocial system must give way.” “No man has 
seized the grand peculiarity of the present age who 
does not see in it the means and material of a vast 
and beneficent social change; ...a mighty revolu- 


tion not to stop until new ties shall have taken the 


piace of those which have hitherto connected the hu- 
man race.” “TI have no fear of revolutions. . . . What 
exists troubles me more than what is to come.” “We 
must suffer and we ought to suffer. Society ought to 
be troubled, to be shaken, yea, convulsed, until its 
solemn debt to the poor and ignorant is paid.” 

Is it not true that our representative Unitarians, 


both men and women, and our larger congregations 


generally, are much less open-minded when it comes 
to any new or radical-seeming suggestions in the eco- 
nomic field than in the theological? The long and 
hard battle for theological freedom and progress was 


won for us by the courage and ardor of our forerun- 


ners. Is it not essential that the battle of to-day for 
economic freedom,—the chance for new and even revo- 
lutionary proposals in the field of labor and industrial 


- __ reorganization, of taxes and the tenure of private 


*The quotations made above from “William Jllery Channing: 


Minister of Religion,” by John White Chadwick, are used by permission 


and by special arrangement with, the owners of the copyrights, the 
on Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 
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property, to be openly and candidly discussed in our 
pulpits and public forums,—should be fought and 
gained also, if not by ourselves, then by those who 
shall succeed us in a ministry dedicated to complete - 
and unqualified intellectual and spiritual liberty? 

Mighty changes are impending, the full extent of 
which we are unable to forecast. What is to be the 
place and part of Unitarianism in this coming epoch 
of social change? Is there any more urgent or more 
fateful question before us than this? If so, one does 
not know what it can be. Are we to continue to tie 
ourselves, without a qualm-of conscience, to the exist- 
ing capitalistic order of society? Are we to remain 
satisfied with the reiteration of a gospel of theological 
liberalism, which a full century of Unitarian preaching 
and tract-distribution in America has shown can reach 
only a small and select class-of materially favored and 
sheltered people? Are we to stay forever in this calm 
little eddy or backwater of American life, to which our 
moral timidity and social conservatism have thus far 
confined us? 

It is my deep conviction that our people will listen 
to us on every vexed topic of the hour if we show our- 
selves competent, informed, undogmatic, as fair to 
the possessing as to the disinherited classes, and striv- 
ing to find out of the threatening chaos and dissolution 
a middle way of reasonable and peaceable reform. If 
they will not, if this freedom is not now ours, then 
we must win it, as our fathers won theirs. Otherwise, 
if we simply stay where we are, turning deaf ears 
to the urgent call of opportunity, the further purport 
of Unitarianism, its prophetic leadership in the un- 
predictable epoch of social change that is opening be- 
fore us, will be negligible. 

In 1830 Channing gave great offence among the 
orthodox by his unsparing exposure of “that system 
of denunciation and exclusion in religion,” which it 
is only needful for us to translate into the economic 
reference that has become significant for us now. 

“T felt myself called,’ he said, “not merely to plead 
in general for freedom of thought and speech, but, 
what was more important and trying, to assert this 
freedom by action. I should have felt myself disloyal 
to truth and freedom had I confined myself to vague 
commonplaces about our rights, and forborne to bear 
my testimony expressly and specially to proscribed and 
persecuted opinions. If in any respect I have rendered 
a service to humanity and religion which may deserve 
to be remembered when I am taken away, it is this. 
I believe that had not the spirit of religious tyranny 
been met, as it was, in this region, by unyielding oppo- 
sition, it would have fastened an iron yoke on the 
necks of this people. The cause of religious freedom 
owes its strength to nothing so much as to the con- 
stancy and resolution of its friends in this quarter. Here 
its chief battle has been fought,.and not fought in vain.” 

Such was our great leader of an earlier day—“always 
young for liberty”! Are we his worthy followers? 
It remains to be seen. I, for one, am herewith resolved 
to risk, if necessary, the studious ease and pleasant 
harmony of my present situation in our ministry, and 
in this great day of battle to make the world safe for 
democracy, to raise my voice with no uncertain sound! 
In saying this, I have no wish to appear more radical 
than I actually am. In fact, like most of you, I am 
a progressive conservative. My plea is simply for a 
frank and fearless handling in our pulpits, in their 
due proportion, of questions that cannot longer be 
ignored, with safety to the movement whose immediate 
future rests in our hands. 
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The Unitarian Heritage 


When people ask what the Church believes, is there any 
answer so good and beautiful and true as 
Channing’s own words? . 


W. HANSON PULSFORD 


N AMERICA we rightly call Channing “The Father 
] of Unitarianism.” The following quotations give 

in brief form Channing’s own statement of belief. 
The page references are to the one-volume edition of 
Channing’s works published by Williams & Norgate. 


The Church 
\ E DEDICATE this building to the great work of perfect- 
‘ing the human soul (p. 299). 

It.is reared for the progress of truth; reared in the faith 
that the church is destined to new light; reared in the antici- 
pation of a happier, holier age (p. 306). 

Here you expect salvation, not from without, but from what 
God does within your own souls. To you heaven and hell have 
their seat in the soul. Come then to this place to elevate 
the spirit to God. Let not this house degenerate into a place 
of forms; do not come from a cold sense of duty; but come 
to worship in spirit and in truth, with a feeling of God’s 
presence, not only around you, but in the depths of your souls. 
Go from this house to worship God by reverencing the human 
soul as his chosen sanctuary. Revere it in others. Revere it 
in yourselves, and labour to carry it forward to perfection 
(ay) cog Ye 

The Soul 

EH WOULD have it understood that high faculties form 

this despised self and when these are faithfully unfolded 
it takes rank among the noblest beings in the universe. Re- 
ligion and virtue are commonly spoken of as if they were 
distinct from ourselves. But, as a matter of fact, religion 
and virtue, wherever they exist, are in the mind itself. They 
are human nature and nothing else, Religion is not something 
alien to our nature which comes and takes up its abode in 
the soul. It is the soul itself lifting itself up to its maker. 
It is the soul listening to, and revering and obeying, a law 
which belongs to its very essence. It is human nature acting 
in obedience to its chief law. Religion and virtue, as far as 
we possess them, are ourselves, and the homage which’ we pay 
to them is indeed a tribute to the soul of man (p. 414). 


Jesus Christ 

ESUS CHRIST came to introduce us to the imperishable 

lessons which God forever furnishes in our own and all 
human experience, and in the laws and movements of the 
universe. He intends that we should open our ears to the 
countless voices which issue from the whole of Nature and 
of life. Jesus came not to shut us up in a book, but to open 
the universe as our school of spiritual education (p. 6). 

Unitarianism leads us to see God in Nature. It considers 
revelation but as a part of the great system of God for en- 
lightening and elevating the human soul, as given to assist us 
in reading the great volume of the universe (p. 294). 

A pure mind is free of the universe. Virtue is no local 
thing. It:is honourable for its own independent everlasting 
beauty. This is the bond of the universal church. No man 
can be excommunicated from it but by the death of goodness 
in his own breast (p. 321). 

The heathen has still his light. It comes from the same 
source as our own. It is sacred as truly as revelation (p. 225). 


Free Man 

HAVHBE laboured to be a free man; but in the state of the min- 
ea) and of society here, freedom is a hard acquisition 

Pp. 349). 

I am surer that my rational nature is from God than that 
any book is the expression of his will (p. 360). 

I call that mind free which calls no man master, which does 
not content itself with a passive or hereditary faith; which 
protects itself against the usurpations of society; which re- 
spects itself too much to be the slave or the tool of the many 
or the few (p. 166). 

This house is pledged to no peculiar doctrines; it is conse- 
crated to free investigation of truth. We rear these walls, not 
to a sect but to religious progress, to the right of private 
judgment (p. 312). : 

The Open Mind 

HE INJURY to religion from irrational doctrines is im- 

mense. The various faculties of the human goul are 
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adapted to one another. One life pervades it and its beauty, 
strength and growth depend on nothing so much as on the 
harmony and joint action of all its principles. The heart can- 
not thrive by dwarfing the intellect (p. 298). : 

Let the student be encouraged to free investigation. With- 
out this a theological institution becomes a prison to the intel- 
lect and a nuisance to society. Better expose the mind to error 
than rob it of hardihood and individuality. The best teacher. 
is he who awakens in his pupils the power of thought and aids 
them to go alone. Let those who shall be sent hence go forth, 
not to echo a creed, but to utter in their own manly tones 
what their own free investigation and deep conviction urge 
them to preach as the truth of God (p. 184). 


Self-Culture 

N IMPORTANT means of self-culture is to free ourselves 

from the power of human opinion and example, a manly 
resistance of opinions, however current, of influences, however 
generally revered, which do not approve themselves to our 
individual judgment. Our greatest danger is not from the 
grossly wicked, but from the unreflecting multitude, who are 
borne along as a stream by external influence and bear us along 
with them. Hence the spiritual tameness of our characters 
and lives (p. 71). ; 

Usage must not restrict the intellect and heart. You must 
stand out as an individual and not be melted in the common 
mass. In religion as in all things progress is the law and hap- 
piness of the race (p. 367). 


Society’s Function 

OCIETY SERVES us by furnishing materials through which 

the whole soul may be brought into vigorous exercise, may 
become a law unto itself. Inward creative energy is the highest 
good which may accrue to us from our social connections. 
Virtue is of inward growth, and it grows by nothing so much 
as by the resistance of alien influences, by acting on our delib- 
erate convictions in opposition to the principles of sympathy 
and imitation. Inward power is the end; a power which is to 
control and triumph over the influences of society. The mind 
becomes heroic when it withstands society through a calm but 
invincible love of truth. The essential condition of intellectual 
progress is the resistance of social influences. We are in great 
peril of growing up slaves to the pressure of society. Resistance 
of this foreign pressure is our only safeguard and is essential 
to virtue. All virtue lies in inward energy; in self-determina- 
tion. There is no moral worth in being swept away by a crowd, 
even toward the best objects. Every human being is intended 
to have a character of his own, to be what no other is, to do 
what no other can do (p. 144). ‘ 


Progressive Religion 
AN IS a progressive being and needs a progressive re-- 
ligion (p. 151). 

The best emblem of human nature is the seed just shooting 
above the surface of the earth and struggling to disclose its 
folded petals. We were made to grow. Our faculties are germs 
and given for an expansion to which nothing authorizes us 
to set bounds. The soul brings with it into being an un- 
quenchable thirst for a power, knowledge, happiness, which it 
never attains; and which always carry it forward into futurity. 
Every acquisition is an impulse toward something higher 
(p: 151). 

The human mind was made for the unbounded acquisition of 
all truth. It delights in new and ever wider thoughts of God, 
of nature, and of itself; and, under all the chains which it has 
been made to wear, it has still struggled and striven after 
boundless liberty (p. 48). 3 


Spiritual Community 

I HAVE no anxiety to wear the livery of any party. I indeed 

take cheerfully the name of Unitarian because unwearied 
efforts are used to raise against it a popular cry. Were the 
name more honoured I should be glad to throw it off, for I 
fear the shackles which a party connection imposes. I wish 
to regard myself as belonging, not-to a sect, but to the com- 
munity of free minds, of lovers of truth, both on earth and 
in heaven. I desire to escape the narrow walls of a particular 
church, and to live under the open sky, in the broad light, look-° 
ing far and wide, seeing with my own eyes, hearing with my 
own ears, and following truth, meekly but resolutely, however 
arduous or solitary the path in which she leads (p. 174). 

I imagine that our present religious organizations will 
silently melt away and will be found no more necessary for 
religion than for literature, science, or the elegant or useful 
arts (p. 348). [It will be remembered, sectarianism was rife, 


belligerent, and bitter a century ago; and the reproach of the - Di 


denominations grieved Channing. He cannot be interpreted as 

having been opposed to the effectual organization of his “com- 

munity of free minds,” for this phrase is in truth an excellent 
, . aes 
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definition of a strong body of united spiritual believers—TuHE 
Eprror. ] : 
When men ask what Unitarianism stands for, have 
we not a right to claim that the temper and attitude 
_thus set forth are indeed “our Unitarian heritage”? 


Students for the Ministry in the A. E. F. 


The outcome of the Cambridge Conference of the Theo- 
logical Schools of the United States and Canada 


PROF. GEORGE W. RICHARDS, D.D. 


General Secretary of the Continuation Committee 


sentatives of forty-nine schools of theology 

met in Cambridge, Mass., at the invitation 
of Harvard University, “to consider the problems of 
theological education especially as affected by the war.’ 
The virtual ending of the war three months after the 
adjournment of the Conference so changed the situa- 
tion that certain matters referred to the Continuation 
Committee ceased to be vital. 

Overtures, however, were made by the Executive 
Committee through a sub-committee to the Government 
of the United States, requesting that students for the 
ministry in the national service be included in the 
provision made for vocational training during the war 
and in the period of demobilization. President Mac- 
kenzie of the Continuation Committee, while in 
France, submitted the claims of students for the minis- 
try for vocational training to President Wilson at 
Paris. He received a letter from the President in- 
forming him that General Pershing was favorable to 
such action, and that theological students would be 
included in the order permitting men to take vocational 
training in the schools of Europe. About one hundred 
students of theology took advantage of this privilege 
and through the offices of President Stevenson of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, who was stationed 
at London, these men were directed to the theological 
departments in English and Scotch universities. Presi- 
dent Mackenzie had already conferred with the au- 
thorities of the universities of London, Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, and Oxford. Their attitude toward his 


Mi THAN A YEAR has elapsed since repre- 


proposal in behalf of American students was most 


cordial, and they opened wide the doors for American 
theological students to .continue their studies under 
their supervision. 

For the first time in the history of our country has 
the theological student been recognized by the Govern- 
ment and granted the privileges of the students of 
other vocations. This concession will doubtless make 
it easier in a future emergency of a similar kind to 
secure governmental recognition for men of this class. 
Furthermore the way is open for American students 
of theology to continue-their studies abroad in the uni- 
versities of Scotland and England, France, Switzer- 
land, and Holland. The necessary data of information 
are being gathered now by a committee and will be 
published and sent to all the theological schools of 
this country. In this way, it is hoped that American 
students who desire graduate work in theology and 
allied studies will be aided and encouraged to attend 
schools of theology in the Allied and neutral countries 
- of Europe. 

Another committee had in charge the matter of more 
open recognition by the Government of the .work which 
was done in theological schools and of the possibility 
of the more effective training for chaplains in the 
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army and the navy. When the armistice was signed 
this matter ceased to be a pressing question. The com- 
mittee, however, obtained the approval of the Third 
Assistant Secretary of War at Washington of a scheme 
for inviting chaplains to lecture at theological schools 
when invited to do so. A list of suitable lectures was 
prepared and sent to the seminaries. Many of them 
either chose men from this list or provided such courses 
in their own way. . 

The Committee on Literature for the Recruiting of 
the Ministry published four tracts in co-operation with 
a similar committee of the General Wartime Commis- 
sion of the Churches. These pamphlets are in circu- 
lation at the present time. Prominent among them is 
a tract by President Wilson on “The Task of the Min- 
istry.” Others were written by Dr. Fosdick, Dean 
Hodges, and Prof. William A. Brown. 

Far more important, however, than what has been 
done in the short time since the Conference has been 
held, is the question, What may be done in the future 
through a permanent organization of a theological 
association in the United States and Canada? The 
Continuation Committee, in view of the interest shown 
at the last conference and expressions of opinions 
from the seminaries throughout the country, are prac- 
tically of one mind that such organization should be 
effected. A second conference will therefore be held 
in the summer of 1920, time and place to be announced 
later, for a final decision of this question and for a 
discussion of issues relating to the work of theological 
schools. 

One naturally asks, What are some of the things 
that may be done by such an organization? Mere 
fellowship of brethren engaged in the same work, how- 
ever delightful it may be, would not warrant the ex- 
penditure of time and money needful for a permanent 
organization. When one remembers, however, the far- 
reaching influence of the theological school on the life 
of the denomination, the congregation, and the Nation, 
in that it trains the leaders of theological thought 
and life, one will conclude that there ought to be rea- 
sons sufficient for a permanent organization of theo- 
logical scliools to discuss questions which are common 
to all the institutions and to devise measures which 
would be beneficial to all the churches. 

Such questions, among others, we may summarize 
as follows: What branches are to be included in a 
theological curriculum? To what extent shall the old 
disciplines be continued? What modifications are re- 
quired for the training of an efficient ministry in our 
age? Shall men specialize in the seminary for specific 
forms of religious work? Shall provision be made for 
the training of unordained religious workers? The 
importance of pre-seminary courses in colleges similar 
to the pre-medical courses; the establishment of mis- 
sionary schools in connection with seminaries equipped 
for this: work, which would be recognized by all the 
Seminaries as a place of training for missionaries of 
all the churches; closer co-operation between colleges 
and universities on the one hand and the theological 
school on the other; the possibility of a closer union 
of the churches by the recognition of scholarly methods 
of Scriptural interpretation; and an historical valua- 
tion of the faith and order of the churches in the 
past and the present. 

The Continuation Committee has under special con- 
sideration, as matters to be brought before the coming 
conference, the establishment of regional summer 
schools of theology throughout the United States which 


would be recognized by the different seminaries and 
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would be conducted under the general direction of the 
Theological Association ; also the consideration of hold- 
ing regional conferences of high-school and college 
students to consider and to present the claims of the 
Christian ministry to the young men of the Nation. 

- This will suffice to show the things which all theo- 
logical schools, whatever their denominational rela- 
tions may be, ‘whether located in Canada or in the 
United States, have in common. - Questions like these 
can be solved far more effectually through conference 
of many minds engaged in the same work than through 
faculties of institutions each working independent of 
the order. Furthermore, a message coming from the 
theological schools of America through. their repre- 
sentatives in conference would come with unusual 
weight and with profound interest not only to the 
churches and the religious organizations of every kind, 
but to the citizens of the Nation as a whole. 


Air-Battles Seen from the Ground 


When the navies gathered in the sky, not even stringent 
orders successfully restrained curious Americans 


JOEL H. METCALF 
With the Third Division of the A. BH. F. 


HE GROUND WAS PROBABLY not the beat 
| place from which to see air-battles, but it was 
the safest, and they were a never-failing element 
of interest on every day at the front when a general 
battle was not in progress. The activity in the air 
multiplied many times in a general engagement, but 
while the doughboys were doing nothing in particular 
except dreaming of home and the apple-pie and ice- 
cream, or waffles and maple syrup, they would have 
when they got back to “God’s Country,” the struggle in 
the air continued. 

It was more exciting than a horse-race or baseball 
game. Beside this modern sport a Spanish bull-fight 
seemed tame. It was as deadly to the combatants as 
the toro is to the poor blindfolded horses. The only 
thing that marred this twentieth-century “sport” was 
that, though the drama (that was usually but not 
always a tragedy) was happening right before your 
face and eyes, the spectators could not always tell with 
whom lay the victory. 

One did not have to be very near the front line to 
see the burned and twisted masses of what had been 
aéroplanes. Sometimes it would be the junk of in- 
dividual planes, now French, at other times German, 
that had crashed to earth. I have counted the wrecks 
of fifteen planes which showed where some daring 
Boche had bombed a hangar. 

The number of French avions whom we saw flying 
to the front led us to believe, as we were told so many 
times before sailing to France, that our allies had con- 
trol of the air. 

' As far as we could see, this was just a little optimis- 
tic propaganda, a camouflaged untruth where the wish 
was father to the thought. It may have been different 
on other fronts, but certainly for a month after the 
Third Division reached the Marne the Germans had 
everything their own way. Nobody thought of chal- 
lenging their right to come over and strafe us in the 
morning; for did not the rising sun give them that 
place in our luminary for which they entered the war? 

It was always late in the afternoon before the sun 

got around to the west, so that the French and Ameri- 
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can aviators could rise without fear of some German 
hawk dropping out of the skies and overwhelming them 
before they were fairly started; and so it was toward 
evening usually when the encounters took place. After 


July 1, however, our front was reinforced with about _ 


fifty new high-powered planes, which from their rapid 
engine explosions gave a note of very high pitch. As 
its novel sound seemed to imply a new engine, we con- 
gratulated ourselves in the belief that it was the new 
Liberty motor in action, an evidence that America’s 
aérial preparations were bearing fruit. But alas, it 
was not so. The French liaison officers told us that 
though there were a few American aviators at the 
front, they were in French machines. Up to the day of 
the armistice we only had seven hundred and fifty avia- 
tors in action, and less of our own planes. What pro- 
tection we had came from the French, as did our bread, 
our automatic rifles, our artillery, and our tanks. 

As soon as we reached Condé-en-Brie the aérial at- 
tacks began. In the morning the Germans came over 
with impunity, except for the anti-aircraft guns, which 
at least had the effect of keeping them high in the air 
and welcoming them with a loud “Can’t you stay; must 
you go?” 

Our first warning that “Heinie’ was coming over 
was the explosion of countless shrapnel shells with 
their characteristic dull boom. Looking in the direction 
from which the sound came we could see the sky lit- 
erally salted and peppered with white and black smoke. 
They opened suddenly into little rounded puffs like 


small cumulous clouds, each one nearer, yet seemingly | 


none near enough to the hostile plane. The Germans 
did not seem to mind the demonstrativeness of their 
welcome. They went about their business of recon- 
naissance or attack with machine-guns as though they 
were invulnerable. I saw hundreds of attacks, but not 
one of their machines brought down by the anti- -air- 
craft guns except on the day of battle. 

The. crash of the aircraft batteries was the signal for 
the infantryman to take cover. But the sound of ma- 
chine-gun firing in the air was the call to rush to the 
edge of the woods to see “the fun.” 

Those who were too impetuous would run out into a 
clearing for a better look, and then some stentorian 
voice would call: “Get under cover! Do you want to 


. expose our position to the Hun and have him pe 


us ?” 

His sin of exposing our position was a sore point, 
There was always somebody. “taking the joy out of 
life.” 

I have said in another place that there were no flags 
at the front. Perhaps I ought to modify that state- 
ment. I knew a thoughtless “Y” man who put up an 


- American flag about two feet square over the door of 


his hut on the Fourth of July. When the army officers 
saw it they nearly dropped dead, though the place was 
at least six miles from the front. 

No spread-eagleism or waving of “Old Starry” for 
us, July 4, 1918. 

Then when some poor doughboy—though he was in 
the densest woods—was “simply dying for a smoke”— 


do you suppose those cruel officers would let him light 


a match? He was obliged to take a “dry” smoke and 


contract the filthy habit of chewing the “weed.” When. 


you notice the great increase in the tobacco-chewing 
habit of our boys,—as you will,—you will know it came 
in a good cause. He was “as weak as water” for need 


of tobacco,.so rather than endanger the whole Allied = 


cause or be: court-martialled, he was obliged to eat it. 


~ But I am wandering from my subject, which is not 
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the increase of the tobacco habit, but aéroplanes. 


When we heard the aérial navies battling above us, 


nothing could keep us in our holes or under the trees. 


With glasses levelled and eyes strained to the utter- 


most we watched the fray. From our position it was 
impossible to tell which was friend and which was foe. 
They were always too high to distinguish the cross or 
the red, white, and blue concentric circles. If a plane 
came along singly, we thought we could identify it from 
its engine-sound. The French plane was always 
smooth-running, emitting a continuous note. The Ger- 


_ man plane, on the other hand, though having a note of 


high pitch, always had a beat to it. I mean by a beat 
what a musician means by the word. It is the uneven 
throbbing or pulsation which comes when two tones 
are nearly but not quite in.unison. The cause of it in 
the German machines was not, as I have been told, 
because they had irregularly running engines, but be- 
cause they used two of them which were running at 
nearly but not quite the same speed. 


Sausage-eating Proclivities of German Aces 


In actual combat, when two or more planes were 
near together they were indistinguishable. The out- 
come of the contests could only be guessed by what 
happened at the end. The planes would circle and dive 
like great hawks, and when they finally obtained the 
vantage-point on the other’s “tail” they would fire 
streaming volleys of machine-gun bullets, made visible 
by “the tracers.” Sometimes without a shot being fired 
one would run home. That was true of reconnaissance 
machines that were not expected to fight. Some would 
manceuvre and take a shot.or two and then separate. 
Others would fire until you would see a piece of 
fusilage break away or the gasolene tank take fire. 
This gave the opportunity to determine which side got 
the worst of it, for the damaged machine always started 
for its own lines. I must confess that I saw fully as 

many crippled machines start for our side as for the 
enemy’s side of the Marne. 

There was a trick that the aviators Rrould occasion- 
ally work that gave us thrills. One of the machines 
would start in a nose-dive or a tail-spin as though 
completely out of control, but after falling a few thou- 
sand feet would “flatten” -out and sail home as though 
nothing had happened. 

How a plane sometimes falls when its owner is killed 
or wounded I saw in two cases on the third day of the 
Second Battle of the Marne. There was great activity 
in the region between Crezancy and Saint-Agnon. We 
were starting to drive the enemy out of the territory he 


had taken on the 15th of July. The air was full of 


aéroplanes, and the artillery and anti-aircraft battery 
were putting up a heavy barrage. -In the midst of the 


shrapnel that filled the sky with puffs of smoke looking 
like wads of cotton wool, within fifteen minutes I saw 


two machines hit, but instead of diving, as I expected 
they would, they came down slowly, first one wing 
ahead and then the other, like an autumn leaf dropping 


from a tree on a windless day, or like a boy’s kite when 


the cord breaks. 

_ Perhaps the most exciting events we witnessed in 
the air, though the results were usually disastrous to 
our friends, were the sausage-eating proclivities of 
some of the German aces. The name of “sausage” was 
given by the French and Americans to the large obser- 
vation balloons which.on every clear day formed a line 
a few miles back from the front. On days when the 
armies were on the qui vive expecting something to 
happen, I have counted ten of our own balloons and in 


oh the far distance on the other side of the elas almost 
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as many of the Germans, watching for indications of 
activity on the opposite side. 

Their sausage shape was to permit their being stead- 
ily headed toward the wind. The baskets contained 
one or two observers provided with parachutes. On the 
ground were a large number of anti-aircraft guns and 
a powerful automobile to drag them down rapidly in 
case of attack. 

The necessity for rapid means of pulling them down 
was soon apparent, for the daring Germans were al- 
ways coming over “to get” them. The morning was an 
especially dangerous time, for then the German aviator 
could start for his quarry with the sun at his back and 
perhaps not be seen until he was well over our lines. 
At the first alarm of the anti-aircraft guns the French 
would frantically pull down the balloons and the ob- 
servers would jump out. On two occasions I saw the 
Germans attain their end. A fierce barrage attracted 
my attention, and, looking in the direction of the’ 
sound, among the shrapnel puffs I saw the hated avia- 
tor flying low, paying not the slightest attention to the 
guns ‘dir ected. against him, as though he were invulner- 
able. 

The balloons came down rapidly, ‘but not fast 
enough. The observers jumped from their basket, and 
their parachutes opened gracefully into beautiful mush- 
room-shaped sails. 

It seemed hardly half a minute before Heinie was’ 
over the balloon, and in a great red sheet of flame, turn- 
ing instantly into yellow and black smoke, the balloon 
disappeared. The German had eaten his breakfast of 
sausage. He had eaten it and it had not proved in- 
digestible, for swiftly and steadily ‘he flew back to his 
own lines with perfect impunity. 


Bravo! The French Play a Trick 


I saw two of these balloons destroyed this way, and 
then something else happened that made us all ery, 
“Bravo !?? This time the balloon was at Viffort, and we 
were less than a quarter of a mile away. It was early 
Sunday morning, July 7. Our company was lying on 
the ground near the edge of a wood, hardly awake. It 
was a glorious summer day. The sun was shining in 
an unclouded sky. Everything was as peaceful as 
though there was not a German within a thousand 
miles. Without the slightest warning a most frightful 
explosion rent the air. It seemed as though some great 
mine had exploded. Jumping up instantly, we were 
just in time to see the fragments of our near-by captive 
balloon coming down with a thud, and a German ma- 
chine flying unsteadily for home ‘but coming rapidly 
to the earth within our own lines. Something had 
gone wrong. The balloon was destroyed, but the 
French soldiers in charge of it were gesticulating and 
laughing. No anti-aircraft guns had been fired, but the 
German aviator was hurt. What did it all mean? It 
seemed mysterious, but what had happened? We soon 
found out. The aviator was trapped. The balloon was 
a fake. It looked like a real one, even to the basket, but 
the observer was only a dummy, and the balloon was 
filed with a high explosive, so when the aviator was 
near enough, the French exploded it. 

What a shock the German must have had! He came 
in the eye of the sun, but he must have thought every- 
body sleeping, as no guns attempted to bar his way. 
And then suddenly, when the prize seemed easy and 
sure, with a frightful explosion it turned and destroyed 
him. Mimicry in war was again triumphant.: There- 
after on that front sausage-eating by the Germans was 
not so popular. 

° (To be concluded) 
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[THe Home _| 


Boys and Squirrels 


M. BE. N. HATHHWAY 


“Don’t you think, grandma, that squirrels 
Are as mean as they can be, 

To come around and carry off 
Things that belong to me? 


“JT had a famous load of nuts 
I gathered yesterday, 

And in the night that crowd of thieves 
Stole every one away. 


“Tt must have been a lot of work 
For them to steal that pile— 

And I’d be glad to know that they 
Were sick in bed awhile.” 


“Well, now we ought not to forget,” 
Said grandma, in reply, 

“That little squirrels have their rights 
As we have, you and I, 


“You know they have to get their food 
In ways they understand, 

And lay up something too, to eat 
When winter’s in the land. 


“And so perhaps we ought to think— 
It is no more than fair— 

That when they find good things around 
They try to get their share.” 


The Lost Little Hoptoad 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


Once there was a _ bright-eyed little 
brown Hoptoad. He hadn’t any father or 


any mother, or if he had he did not know | 


where they were and they didn’t know 
where he was. Probably he had lots of 
brothers and sisters, but he did not know 
where they were, either; and they did not 
know where he was: So this bright-eyed 
little brown Hoptoad felt All Alone in the 
World! 

One day he could not find half. enough 
flies or bugs or worms in the meadow 
that had been his home ever since he could 
remember, so he started out to find some- 
thing good to eat. Besides, Uncle Hiram 
Hoptoad (who was not his uncle at all, 
but whom all the little Hoptoads called 
“Uncle” because he was kind-hearted, and 
gave them Good Advice) had said that 
every bright young Hoptoad should start 
out and See the World. 

He soon found all the food he wanted, 
and felt very comfortable; but he found 
that the World was much larger than he 
had supposed, and he began to give up 
hope of seeing it all that day before dark. 
Besides, he began to feel very lonesome 
and queer as the sun sank low and the 
shadows grew long and black. 

“I think I’d better be getting along 
Home,” he said to himself, wisely. So he 
began to hop, as fast as he Gould with his 
stomach so full. The lower the sun sank, 
the faster he hopped. Oh, how he hopped! 
He hopped, and he hopped, and he hopped; 
but he could not see one place that looked 
a bit like Home. 

Usually, Hoptoads can find their way 
Home, even if carried away a long dis- 
tance. But this was such a wee little 
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Hoptoad that he had never learned how. 

He hopped, and he hopped, and: he 
hopped, and yet everything looked more 
lonesome and _ strange. But still he 
hopped, hopped, hopped, because he was 
a plucky little Hoptoad. But for all his 
hopping he did not seem to get any nearer 
Home. Really, he was hopping farther 
away, every hop! But how could he know 
that? The World was so big and strange! 

At last he stopped, oh, so tired, and 
almost discouraged. 

“What shall I do?’ he said to himself, 
in a hoarse little whisper. “What shall 
I do?’ 

It was getting very late for a very 
small Hoptoad to be out all alone; and 
you yourself know how lonesome it feels 
to be a long way from Home when it is 
growing dark. 

Suddenly he saw two great tall Crea- 
tures coming toward him! ‘They were 
coming much faster than he could hop, 
even if he had not been so tired. But he 
had never seen anything of the sort be- 
fore, and he was terribly frightened. So 
he turned about and tried to hop away 
with long bouncy hops, the way he had 
started in the morning. But it was no 
use. Before he had taken ten tired little 
hops they saw him! 

“Oh, see the dear little Hoptoad!” cried 
one of the great Creatures. (It was really 
a little seven-year-old girl, and her name 
was Annie.) 

“Let’s catch him and put him in our 
garden!” said the other great Creature. 
(It was really a kind-hearted eight-yeéar- 
old boy, and his name was Alan.) 

“Let's!” cried Annie. 

And 
could take another single hop, he was in 
her warm, careful little hands! 

Then Annie and Alan ran back and 
opened a gate and went into a delightful 
garden filled with pansies and petunias 
and phlox and larkspur and sage and 
balm and carrots and cucumbers and rad- 
ishes, and more nice things than I can 
take room to tell you about. 

“T think he would like to live under 
the big flat rock by the gooseberry bush,” 
said Annie. 

“That’s just the place!” replied Alan; 
and he hollowed out a nice round hole 
under the edge of the rock. 

Then Annie carefully put the little Lost 
Hoptoad down in the hole, and he was so 
tired that he sat quite still. 

“Let’s go away and leave him alone, to 
get rested,” said Alan. 

“Let’s!” agreed Annie. “When he 
wakes up he will be hungry, and then he 
will catch some flies and things and that 
will make him feel at home.” 

Then away they ran to see the whip- 
poor-will that was singing in the orchard. 
That was what they had started to do 
when they met the little Lost Hoptoad. 

And the little Hoptoad had a fine night’s 
sleep, and in the morning began at once 
to clear the bugs off the cucumber vines. 
And he felt so comfortable and so useful 
that he decided to make that garden his 
New Home, to live in Always. 

“Other Hoptoads may spend their time 
trying to See the World,” he said to him- 
self; “but I am sure I have seen quite 
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enough of it to last me always. This 
garden is World enough for me.” 

So he settled right down in the delight- 
ful garden, and there he is still, growing 
bigger and happier and usefuller (I mean 
more useful!) every day of his life. 


Trees That Live on Trees 


N. TOURNEUR 


The Yaguey is among the singular trees 
of Cuba. .It grows at the top of another 
tree. The seed of it is carried by a bird 
or wafted by the wind, and, falling into 
some moist, branching part, takes root 
there. It grows very quickly. It sends a 
kind of thin, string-like root down the 
trunk of the tree, and this leader is soon 
followed by many others. These rootings 
strike the ground, and fresh growth at 
once begins, this time up the trunk of the 
tree. New rootings form, and_ get 
stronger and thicker until the tree is 
surrounded by the Yaguey as a net round 
a post. ; : 

The outside growths of the Yaguey 
encircle and press the tree, strangling its 
life, and strengthening themselves. At 
length the tree within the folds of root- 
ings and upward growths is killed; and 
the parasite, that has taken possession of 
and fed on the moisture-and fibrous ma- 
terial of its victim, becomes itself the 
tree. : 

Another formidable tree is the Rata of 
New Zealand, where it is very common 
and destructive. The Rata is a kind of 
myrtle. It grows very fast and winds 
itself round a large tree of the forest till 
it wholly encircles and destroys it, leav- 
ing the victim to rot inside its folds. 
When full-grown, the Rata is the king 
of the New Zealand forest, which in- 
cludes many species of tall trees. In its 
gnarled form and twisted. branches it is 
much like the oak, and is used by ship- 
builders on account of the strength of its 
timber. Its foliage is just like the oak’s, 
and it has a very vivid crimson blossom, 
which covers it so abundantly that at the 
time of its flowering the forests look as 
if some playful giant had dipped many 
trees in crimson dye. 

Most dangerous of the parasitic growths 
is a tree called by the natives along the 
banks of the Orinoco River by the very 
significant name of Matapalo or Tree- 
killer. It is a kind of fig-tree. It is very 
graceful in appearance. It is at first a © 
mere climbing shrub, rather like a vine, 
but soon it spreads itself all over the tree 
to which it clings. In the end it sur- 
rounds and encloses it in a sort of sheath, 
so close do its suckers and shoots grow 
together. ; 

The Matapalo is the boa-constrictor of 
the vegetable world, for speedily it 
crushes the life out of its victim and 
feeds on the stifled tree as it rots away. 
By the time the imprisoned trunk has 
been destroyed by it, the extraordinary 
growth of the Matapalo is corkscrew-like, 
with most strangely twisted boughs. It 
is a curious freak among the straight- 
stemmed trees of the tropical forest. 7 
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Davie and the Sandman . 


ALICE EB. ALLEN 


Eyery night the little old gentleman 
who was called Mr. Sandman came to 
see father. He and father talked busi- 
ness, in long words which Davie could 
not understand at all. Almost at once, 
Davie would get sleepy, and mother, who 
.always saw when eyes wouldn’t stay 
open, would say, “The sandman’s come, 
I see, Davie—time for bed.” So it wasn’t 
strange that so small a boy as Davie 
should think the little old gentleman who 
was called Mr. Sandman was the real 
sandman who puts sand in your eyes at 
night. 

One night, when father had gone out 
of the room for a minute to get some 
papers, Davie went up tO Mr. Sandman. 
He kept his eyes very wide open for 
fear he might fall asleep right there. 

“Are you the really truly sandman?” 
he asked. 

Now up to that minute, the little old 
gentleman had scarcely seen the little 
boy who was so often in the room. 

“The only one there is, young man,” 
he said. He didn’t smile at Davie as 
every one else did. 

“Where do you get the sand, please?” 
said Davie. 

“There’s plenty of sand,” said the old 
man. ; 

~“Then,” cried Davie, “will you please 
fill this little box for me?—it’s such a 
little box, you see.” 

Mr. Sandman didn’t answer. He was 
poring over some long columns of figures. 
But Davie slid the little box into the old 
man’s coat pocket and ran away. 

One, two, three nights passed. Hach 
one brought the old man to Davie’s house. 
But the old man didn’t say a word about 
the little box. 

The fourth night, while father was sign- 
ing his name to some paper, Davie said 
quickly, “Have you my box, please, Mr. 
Sandman?” 

The old man grunted. Such a_ grunt 
as that might mean yes or it might mean 
no. Davie slid his hand into the old 
man’s pocket. The box. was there. ' He 
carried it very carefully, in order not to 
lose one grain of that precious sand, to 
his own little room. But when he opened 
the little box, it was just as empty as 
it had been when he had slid it into the 
old man’s pocket. 
_“Sandmen are 
thought. Davie. 

_ He looked out of the window, swallow- 
ing his disappointment as best he could. 
Mr. Sandman was just going away. 
beautiful plan came into Davie’s head. 
The empty box in his hand, he crept out 
of his window to the edge of the porch. 
There he waited till Mr. Sandman set 
off briskly along the walk and until father 
had gone back into the house. Then 
Davie slid down the post of the porch. 
Behind Mr. Sandman, whose cane tapped 
sharply on the pavement, Davie pit-patted 
softly down the street, He didn’t get 
too near, because he didn’t want any 
ssandman’s sand in his eyes just yet. 

~ On and on went the little old man and 
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queer, I suppose,” 
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the little boy. They left the town behind 
and followed a pretty country lane. It 
was so sandy here that Davie was sure 
they were on the right road. By and by 
they came to a house painted yellow. It 
stood right beside a great sand-bank. The 
last rays of the sun turned everything 
to a warm golden color. | 

Mr. Sandman went into the yellow 
house and slammed the door. Davie 
didn’t care. He sat right down in the 
sand and filled the little box till it 
brimmed over. Then he filled all his 
little pockets. 

“Why, who are you?” cried a little voice 
just as Davie’s last pocket was filled. 

Davie turned his head and rubbed his 
eyes at what he saw. Had the sand put 
him to sleep? Was the little girl stand- 
ing there a dream? But as she came 
toward him, Davie decided she was a 
really truly little girl with gold-colored 
hair which fluffed around her face. 

“I’m Davie,” said Davie. “Are you the 
sandman’s little girl? And don’t you ever 
get sleepy?” 

“Tm Dorothea Alicia Marietta  Bliza 
Sandman,” said the little girl. She 
checked off the long names on the thumb 
and fingers of one hand. “I had four 
grandmas, you see, and they all had to 
be named after, and I was the only little 
grand-daughter. But you needn’t remem- 
ber any. of my names but Dolly. I don’t 
myself, except once in a while. But 
who are you besides Davie? And what 
are you doing in our sand-bank?” 

“T wanted some sand to make mother 
sleep,” said Davie. “She lies awake some- 
times, almost all night long. And she gets 
so tired lying awake. 
to bring me some sand, but I guess he 


forgot it.” 
“He's grandfather,” said Dorothea 
Alicia, ‘not father. And of course he 


He can’t remember anything 
But 


forgot it. 
but business, not anything at all. 


what made you think this sand would put! 


your mother to sleep?” 

“Mother says it’s the sandman who 
makes me sleepy,” said Davie. 

Dorothea Alicia laughed. ‘Did you 
think my Grandpa Sandman was that 
sandman?” she asked. 

Davie nodded. 

“Well, he isn’t,” said Dorothea Alicia. 
“You'd better run straight home and ask 
your mother.” 

It was then that Davie discovered that 
he didn’t know where home was. And 
the friendly sun had just sunk out of 
sight, and the big moon, which Davie 
didn’t know half so well, was looking 
wonderingly down at him. 

“Wait a minute!” eried Dorothea 
Alicia, and she ran into the little yellow 
house. 

“Grandpa Sandman,” she called, “there 
is the funniest littlest boy, called Davie, 
out here, and he doesn’t know where he 
lives. Please tell me, so I may take him 
home. He followed you from somewhere.” 

It took some time for the little old man 
to remember anything about Davie, bu’ 
when he did, he told Dorothea Alicia 
where to go. She put Davie in her little 
eart and drew him all the way back to his 
own home. 


I asked your father | 
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Father and mother were both out look- 
ing for him when the cart rattled into 
the yard. Father had forgotten business — 
for once. He took Davie up in his arms 
and held him close. 

“O mother!’ cried Davie, “I have a 
whole boxful of sand, Mr. Sandman’s 
sand, to make you sleep. Dolly said the 
old man who comes to see father isn’t the 
really truly sandman, but I guess she 
doesn’t know, does she, mother? ’Cause 
his sand is the sleepiest sand. My eyes 
are going shut this very minute.” 


Herbert C. Hoover 


After busy years in Hurope where he 
has fed thousands and millions of hungry 
‘men, women, and children, Herbert C. 
Hoover, an American of whom all Ameri- 
cans are proud, has come home to rest. 
He hasn’t fed all these people with his 
own hands, but he has managed supplies 
so well that there are millions of people 
all over BHurope who feel very grateful to 
him, and who without his oversight might 
have starved. 

Men and women who.are hungry are 
pitiful, but not so pitiful as hungry little 
children. It is chiefly because Mr. Hoover 
has saved the lives of so many hungry 
children that the world loves him. Now 
that he has come home, the Government 
will praise his work, and wherever he 
goes, cities will honor him. 

But no tribute in this country can equal 
one paid him in Russia, in Warsaw, not 
long before he started home. There, a 
procession of children marched past him, 
singing, cheering, all gathered together of 
their own accord, all trying to show him 
how grateful they were for the food he 
had provided for them. It took the Rus- 
sian children five hours to march past 
him, so you can imagine there were a 
great many of them. 

One man in Europe wrote to a news- 
paper and said about Mr. Hoover, “He has 
3,500,000 babies to look after now.” 
Think of one man being able to see that 
so many babies were supplied with all. 
they need to make them grow! 

Mr. Hoover is a very quiet man, usually 
with no comments to make on his work. 
But once, when talking about the hungry 
children in the world, he said, “I believe 
in children.” Perhaps that is why the 
world believes so firmly in Mr. Hooyer. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicre-PresipenT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Francis David Monument Destroyed 


' Alarming conditions in Transy!vania—Fund 
started for Hungarian churches 
CHARLES W. WENDTE 

One high in place, and familiar with 
the parlous situation in Transylvania, 
who feels he dare not publish his name, 
forwards the following, which will. be 
read by THe Recistrer’s family of devoted 
liberals with great concern :— 


Unitarians and other liberal Christians 
all over the globe will be alarmed to 

learn that the funeral service of faith and 
knowledge, of liberty and life, is begun in 
the Transylvanian part of Hungary. The 
Roumanians do not respect international 
laws and habits; they have no time, no 
patience to await the final decision of the 
Peace Congress with regard to Hungary 
or Roumania. The atrocities and barba- 
rism committed in Transylvania, and 
further on as far as the river Tisza, 
approach those committed by the Bolshe- 


vists, and even surpass them in some 
respects. 
A decree of expropriation has been 


passed, depriving hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of their estates, and hordes of 
fortune-seekers are arriving from Rou- 
mania to take advantage of it. From one 
town, Kolozsyar, already several hun- 
dreds, and perhaps thousands, have 
escaped since they (the Roumanians) 
came in, and now not less than twenty 
thousand are ordered to leave their homes, 
property, and relations. They announce 
that those who have lived in the town 
since 1914 must look for another place of 
residence, and yet a surprising number of 
such as were born there, or have lived 
there for twenty years or more, are 
warned to leave within eight or ten days. 
They ordered for their departure railway 
carriages, but so many are crowded and 
forced together that almost no luggage 
can be taken along. What follows? They 
have to sell their belongings for a trifling 
‘price, almost for nothing. This shows 
that they may have to lose not only their 
life-savings but their life also. 

Perhaps still more shocking is their un- 
christian barbarity shown at Deva. The 
Unitarians had raised a fine memorial 
monument there, and it was consecrated in 
1910 by hundreds of English, American, 
and other Christians to the memory of 
Francis David, the martyr bishop of the 
sixteenth century. The memorial stone- 
tablet, with the inscriptions, indeed the 
whole place, was broken in pieces, cast 
out, trodden under the feet of barbarian 
soldiers, and not a single trace is left. 

A call goes out to Christians the world 
over to judge whether a nation which has 
no respect for the sanctuary of so many 
Chiristians throughout Europe and Amer- 
ica is worthy to be looked upon with con- 
fidence or respect. And is there no power 
to stop such fearful injuries and wrongs? 

Similar eries of distress are heard from 
yarious quarters, all pointing to the un- 


heard-of behavior of the Roumanians. 
Their pillaging and their executions of 


respectable citizens overshadow anything 
heard during the war about Prussian 
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atrocities. How much longer are the 
Allied and Associated Powers going to 
tolerate this? Under the very eyes of 
the Allied commissions in Budapest every 
possible pressure is being brought to bear 
on unfortunate Hungary to conclude a 
separate peace with Roumania, thus frus- 
trating any readjustment the Principal 
Powers might decide on in Paris. 

In fairness to the Roumanians it must 
be said that they have not resorted to 
wholesale massacres as yet, though whole 
families have been lined up and shot. The 
Hungarians have sufficient faith in the 
conscience of their Western’ brethren to 
believe that they are becoming aroused by 
the cruelties their Oriental Allies have 
already committed. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION OF THE UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCHES IN TRANSYLVANIA 


The Secretary of the International Con- 
gress of Religious Liberals, which recently 
issued an earnest appeal to the President 
of the United States in behalf of the en- 
dangered religious liberties of the Prot- 
estant and other denominations of Tran- 
Sylvania at the hands of ruthless Rou- 
manian invaders, has received a letter 
from the Confidential Secretary of Presi- 
dent Wilson, assuring him that it. would 
receive immediate attention. 

Ex-President William Howard Taft, 
who also used his great influence to 
assure a juster treatment of Protestant, 
Roman Catholic; and Jewish minorities 
in Hungary, on the part of the Rouman- 
ian authorities now in control, has also 
aided mightily in securing their religious 
rights in the framing of the treaty be- 
tween the Allies and the recreated Polish 
state, thus paving the way, it is hoped, 
for similar guarantees for religious and 
racial minorities in the treaties now 
being negotiated with Roumania, Czecho- 
Slavia, and other nations. 

It is this brighter prospect which lenis 
a representative of the Protestant 
churches of Hungary to write to me :~— 

“Your letters of June 15 and June 18 
have reached me. Words fail me to ex- 
press to you all the deep gratitude we owe 
you for all your generous efforts. Your 
spontaneous response to our pleas 
proves best that there is, after all, a real 
unity among Christians, disheartening in- 
dications to the contrary notwithstanding. 
You have certainly surpassed by far our 
greatest hopes. You have accomplished in 
America what so many good friends eee 
been striving for in Europe. 

“Being unable to communicate with my 
Hungarian home, I have sent your letter 
addressed to Bishop Ferenez, to Dr. George 
Nasmyth of Boston, now in Paris, asking 


him to try to have same delivered to the 


good Bishop through the American dipld- 
matic representative in Bucharest. If any 
one is able to communicate with the 
Bishop, this channel should lead to him. 

“There is absolutely no doubt in my 
mind that if there is any money available 
for the purpose it should be cabled to the 
Bishop through the intermediary of the 
American Embassy in Bucharest. While 
I am not authorized to make any appeal 
on his behalf, I know that every cent 
sent to the Bishop and his flock will come 
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very handy, for his church is passing 
through the most critical moments wit- 
nessed since the days of Francis David. 
Under these circumstances I think that 
the Unitarian brethren in America showed 
extremely good judgment in devoting the 
sums raised for the Francis David memo- 
rial to the immediate relief of living Uni- 
tarians. ; 

“All my attention is focussed at present 
upon the treaties that are to be concluded 


with various governments for the protec- 


tion of religious and racial minorities. 
The contents of the Polish treaty are 
made public. Let us trust that the others 
may not be less liberal. A great short- 
coming of the Polish treaty is that its 
Article 10, which assures school auton- 
omy, refers only to the Jews, and not to 
Gentiles. Far be it from me to envy in 
the least the Jews for this signal success 
of their efforts, but I do think that Chris- 


tians should be able to benefit by the same 
If the reason for the excep-— 


privilege. 
tion as regards the Jews should lie in the 
pogroms and in all the suffering they en- 
tail, I would venture to remark that po- 
groms are not. the surest way of exter- 
minating minorities. There are more 
dangerous means to accomplish this end, 
and I believe that the Christian minorities 
need fully as strong safeguards as their 
Jewish brethren have obtained. 

“In reading through my letter I wish 
to add to what I said about Article 10, 
that in Hungary the denominational 
schools, open to those of all creeds, are 
much more numerous than in most other 
countries, and form about seventy per cent. 
of all educational institutions. Without 
school autonomy these pillars of Prot- 
estantism, dating back in many cases to 
the Reformation, would be doomed to an 
unavoidable ruin. I need not tell you 
how important the Unitarian schools ar» 
for Unitarianism in that particular part 
of the would. 

“Thanking you again for all your kind- 


nesses, I beseech you to persevere in your 


generous efforts.” 

Prof. Boros writes that he is still in 
Budapest. Since the middle of March last 
he had received no direct word from or 
about his family in Transylvania, only that 
they had been seen alive on the street. He 
is beguiling the weary months of waiting 
until he shall be able to rejoin them in 
Kolozsvar, by making a diligent study of 
the state archives concerning the past 
history of Unitarianism. “A sad history 
it has been.” At the same time he is 
working for a better acquaintance with 
the literature of the Protestant movement 
in Holland and Poland. Although under 
constructive arrest, he has been able to 


accomplish some important things in be- . 


half of his churches and their pastors 
and educators. In the meantime, the 
tragedy of his native country is deepening. 
Socialist, Bolshevist, monarchical, Rou- 
manian, Czecho-Slovak, and other ele- 
ments alternate in power, and strive with 
each other for the mastery. Politically, 
economically, morally, Hungary, after a 
thousand years of national existence, is 
threatened with ‘ruin, the football and 
victim of rival factions, nationalities, 


races, and religions,—the most distressful 
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country in Europe. Naught can save it 
but the effective interference of a cen- 
tral authority like the League of Nations, 
under the leadership of a powerful and 

disinterested nation like the United States. 
; Sooner or later a committee will have 
to be sent by our Unitarian Association 
in Britain and America to Hungary to 
ascertain the situation of our brethren 
there and what we can do to help them. 

It is very clear that one great need will 
be the material means to. rebuild the 
shattered fortunes of their churches and 
schools, and this whether they remain 
under Hungarian or pass to a Roumanian 
' sovereignty. The writer therefore urges 
that in the proposed ‘drive’ of our Uni- 
tarian people in this country for an 
additional million of dollars for urgent 
missionary causes, the sum of twenty-five 


thousand dollars at least be assigned for 


the needs of far-away but spiritually dear 
Transylvanian brethren. As an earnest of 
our faith and purpose in this matter, the 
writer, with his co-workers in this cause, 
William Channing Gannett and Mrs. 
Charles BH. St. John, will on behalf. of 
some fifty donors subscribe to this fund. 
for the Unitarian churches of Hungary, 
the sum of $1,000 already in hand. May it 
become the nucleus of a noble and gen- 
erous giving toward this ancient and 
honorable body of free Christians in 
Eastern Europe. 


Pensions for Ministers 


Capitalizing local affection and benefaction 
by bequest, two means of enlarging 
the worthy cause 

* FRANCIS G. PEABODY 

The joint committee appointed to pro- 
mote an adequate endowment fund for 
Unitarian ministers and. their widows 
looks back on its effort of last winter 
with mingled satisfaction and disappoint- 
ment. On the one hand, the giving, both 
of individuals and of churches, was at 
many points very generous, and at some 
points very touching. Substantial sub- 
scriptions proved the loyalty of the pros- 
perous, and small offerings from remote 
or obscure contributors, for whom any 
-gift involved sacrifice, were not less re- 
assuring and welcome. The pressing 
needs of the war made other demands un- 
propitious, and the total result was a 
cheering evidence of denominational 
strength and hope. On the other hand, 
a considerable number of parishes 
seemed impenetrable to this appeal. Local 
interests were preoccupying, immediate 
needs absorbed resources, and the larger 
problems of a denomination, or the pro- 
vision for its future, did not stir their 
imaginations or generosity. The enter- 
prise which the committee undertook is 
therefore by no means completed. The 
reproach of an underpaid ministry, which 
is being met in many communions by 
large schemes of assured pensions, still 
waits to be removed from the Unitarian 
churches by further liberality and fore- 
sight. The amount received in 1919 
should be doubled in the course of 1920. 
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what further steps should be taken this 
winter to promote generous giving. Mean- 
time, as one member, writing without con- 
ference with my colleagues, I may be 
permitted to suggest two ways of pro- 
cedure which have occurred to me as likely 
to be fruitful. In the first place, it ap- 
pears that there are some parishes or 
towns where interest in the church is in 
a high degree localized. ‘ The denomina- 
tion in its national aspects does not kindle 
loyalty, but the Old First Parish of one’s 
native town, or the memory of one’s 
parents in the family pew, is regarded 
with peculiar veneration and love. I sug- 
gest that this local affection be capitalized 
in connection with the pension scheme. 
The minister of this beloved church, when 
he reaches the age of sixty-five, after 
twenty years of service there or else- 
where in the Unitarian ministry, will 
automatically come at his retirement on 
the pension list, but his stipend, like 
that of his fellow-ministers, will be small. 
Let an individual, therefore, or a group 
of individuals in the parish, or the parish 
as a whole, make a constderable contribu- 
tion to the Pension Fund, with the under- 
standing that the total income of this gift 
shall be applied to the support of their 
own minister during the years of his re- 
tirement, subject to the general condi- 
tions of age and service. This appropria- 
tion for the time will not be divisible in 
the common fund, but will give special 
security to the minister of the single 
church. In the considerable intervals, 
however, which will occur when the single 
church does not demand the income for 
its own aged minister, it will form a 
part of the general distribution, and local 
affection and pride will thus be applied 
to a larger need. Suppose, for example, 
that the general income for pensions is, 
as it soon should be, distributed at the 
rate of $450 to each beneficiary, repre- 
senting the income of $10,000 invested, 
and suppose that a certain church or a 
devoted parishioner felt moved to con- 
tribute $20,000 to the Pension Fund under 
the conditions described, then it would 
be possible for the parish to insure to 
its minister at the age of sixty-five, and 
after twenty years of service, an an- 
nuity of $900, while during the long period 
of his active service the whole of this 
amount would be available for increase 
of the average stipend. It seems not 
unreasonable to believe that this combi- 
nation of local interest and denomina- 
tional welfare may attract the attention 
of churches or parishioners where pride 
and love have found their centre in a 
single church. 

The second way of giving which I 
venture to commend is by bequest. There 
are many instances of affectionate loyalty 
to one’s church where the immediate needs 
of living make any considerable distri- 
bution from one’s capital ill-advised; but 
in some of these instances public bene- 
factions at death may be contemplated 
without injustice to heirs. In such cases 
it may be not unreasonably remembered 


that as we brought nothing into this— 


world, it is certain that we can. carry 


nothing out, and that much happiness may 
_ The committee has not met to consider | be found during life, and much gratitude 
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received after death, by generous con- 
sideration of those causes which have 
been the sources of comfort and peace. - 
As one observes the conduct of life in 
many people, nothing is more astonish- 
ing than the inadequate preparation often 
made for the inevitable arrival of death, 
and, as a consequence, the legal transfer 
to superfluous uses of means which might 
make one’s memory fragrant for genera- 
tions. One who is thus contemplating 
the end of earthly opportunity, and is 
possessed of a competency which may be 
justly given to public causes, may fairly 
consider whether, among the many bless- 
ings of life, that of association with ra- 
tional religion and its ministry has not 
been a strong support in sorrow, and a 
calming influence and joy, and whether 
one should not earnestly desire to have 
these blessings assured, both to those who 
are near and dear and to those who are 
far away and unknown. To this state of 
mind the Pension Fund for Ministers 
and their Widows makes a strong appeal. 
It has already been welcomed by several 
testators as satisfying their desire for a 
wise use of their estates, and it may be 
safely commended to many more. 
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Four bedrooms, hot-air furnace, electricity, and gas. 
Highest references required. Address R., care THE 
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The Meadville Graduation 
ERNEST C. SMITH 


To the writer, who was attending a 
Meadville graduation for the first time, the 
exercises in connection with the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the Theological 
School, September 24 and 25, were very 
impressive and suggestive. The various 
committee meetings and the regular meet- 
ing of the board of trustees on Wednesday 
brought together about twenty-five min- 
isters and laymen from widely separated 
points. At once it became clear that the 
School is intimately connected with the 
denominational life, and that the alumni 
keep in touch with it in vital fashion, and 
not merely because proximity makes it 
easy. Boston, New York, Buffalo, Syra- 
cuse, Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, and 
Lancaster were represented. 

The board authorized the committee on 
the proposed Meadville House in Chicago 
to employ an executive secretary to carry 
on the raising of funds for this project. 
Three trustees were re-elected: Rey. 
F. 8. C. Wicks of Indianapolis, Rev. John 
H. Applebee of Syracuse, and Rev. John 
H. Lathrop of Brooklyn. Two new mem- 
bers were elected: Rev. Edwin Burdette 
Backus of Erie, Pa., and Mr. H. Walter 
Forster of Philadelphia. 

The baccalaureate sermon in the chapel 
of the School, on Wednesday evening, was 
delivered by Rev. Frederic Gill, a gradu- 
ate in the class of 1890, and since that 
' time pastor of the church at Arlington, 
Mass. His text was, “God is the strength 
of my heart, and my portion forever” 
(Ps. Ixxvi. 26). The sermon was defi- 
nitely directed to the class and sprang 
from the speaker’s experience in his long 
pastorate with one church. He told them 
they must specialize in religion, must 
bring a gospel of God; that the business 
of the minister is to awaken men and 
women to the fact that God cares for 
them; that they must so interpret life 
that’ men shall recognize God in their 
own experience and that of the world; 
that they must show men how to find a 
sufficient strength for all the burdens and 
duties of life through faith in God; that 
they must help men to find a supreme 
companion in God; that the only cure for 
a deeply wounded heart is to be found 
in a God of Love. The devotional service 
was conducted by Rey. Clayton R. Bowen, 
a member of the faculty. Mr. Fred Loesch 
sang two solos, “In Thee do I put my trust” 
and “Into the woods my master went.” 

The graduating exercises were held on 
Thursday morning at the Unitarian 
church. The faculty, visitors, and mem- 
bers of the graduating class (clothed in 
caps and gowns) moved in procession 
from the School to the church. After an 
organ prelude by Miss Minnie A. Gibson, 
Rey. Frederick M. Bennett of Youngstown 
offered prayer and Rey. Ernest C. Smith, 
pastor of the local church, read the Scrip- 
ture lesson. Mrs. BE. W. Lawrence sang 
“The Lord is my shepherd.” The names 
of the candidates were presented by Rey. 
Walter C. Green, secretary of the faculty, 
and diplomas and degrees were conferred 
by President Southworth as _ follows: 
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Diplomas to J. Franklin Burkhart, Earl 
Fremont Cook, William John Greene, 
John Maurice Grimes, Cornelius Heyn, 
Ivan Anton Klein, Nobuo Nishiwaki, and 
Walter George Washington Wolfe; the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Divinity to Arthur 
Thomas Brown of the class of 1917, on 
the presentation of a thesis of marked 
merit; and the degree of Doctor of Divin- 
ity to Rey. Henry Gow of London, Eng- 


land, for distinguished service as a parish 


minister, aS a non-resident professor at 
Manchester College, Oxford, and as an 
interpreter of the spiritual significance. of 
the experiences of the World War. An in- 
teresting part of the proceedings was the 
investing of the recipients of degrees with 


‘the hoods appropriate to each. 


President Southworth, in a noble and 
stirring address to the graduating class, 
pointed out that in its early days Chris- 
tianity had been a mediating influence to 
preserve and unite what was best in the 
hostile forces of Jewish religion and 
Greek culture; that to-day there is con- 
flict, apparently irreconcilable, between 
the forces of organized capital and or- 
ganized labor, each bent on overcoming, 
if not actually destroying, the other. In 
this time it is easy for one dissatisfied 
with present conditions to ally himself 
with the revolutionary forces of socialism 
or of Bolshevism, but neither of these is 
radical enough or promises any outcome 
which will ennoble the souls of men. It is 
a harder but more glorious task to help 
lead both to clearer vision, to better will, 
to larger co-operation. “Here is your 
great opportunity and your high priy- 
ilege.” 

The address of the occasion was given 
by Rey. George Warren Richards, D.D., 
Professor of Church History in the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Reformed Church 
in the United States, Lancaster, Pa. His 
subject was, “Social Postulates of Re- 
ligious Pxperience.” Beginning with 
primitive and crude religious experience 
and man’s attempt to interpret this, he 
showed how both the experience and the 
interpretation had grown deeper, broader, 
finer, more ethical, and more spiritual; 
how physical power came to be superseded 
by moral worth as an object of worship; 
how the conception of God became more 
nobly human and so more divine; how 
the conception of God as King was giving 
place to that of God as Father; how 
specifically in the World War men were 
conscious of a companion who suffered 
with them, a democratic God, who was 
not Lord and Master, but Friend. He 
characterized the process as a humanizing 
of God and a divinizing of man, the two 
uniting in the person of Jesus. 

Luncheon was served at Hunnewell 
Hall, after which addresses were made by 
Rey. Frederic Gill, touching on the 
changes in the School since his gradua- 
tion; by Rey. Minot Simons, who spoke 
of the need of denominational loyalty, 
free from sectarianism, as a means to ef- 
fective work, of the need for team play 
among ministers, and of his readiness to 
co-operate cordially with the young men 
just entering upon their work as min- 
isters; by Mr. J. F. Burkhart, represent- 
ing the graduating class, who in humorous 
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vein spoke of the many things in which 
the class was “first”; and by Dr. Henry 
Gow, the guest of honor, who spoke of 
the present temper of Englishmen, and 
expressed the hope that exchanges of pro- | 
fessors and students between the Mead- 
ville School and Manchester College might 
become a definite and conerete step toward 
a better mutual understanding between 
the two countries. 

Immediately after the luncheon came 
the ordination of Mr. Karl Fremont Cook 
of the graduating class, minister-elect of 
the church at Quincy, Il., at the formal 
request of that church. President South- 
worth made a statement of this authoriza- 
tion for the service; Prof. H. H. Barber 
read the Scripture; Prof. R. J. Hutcheon 
made the ordaining prayer; Rey. R. W. 
Boynton of Buffalo gave the charge to the 
minister; and Rey. Ernest C. Smith, min- 
ister of the local church, gave the welcome 
to the ministry. 

In the evening there was a reception 
at the home of President and Mrs. South- 
worth, giving gracious opportunity for the 
alumni to renew old friendships, for the 
members of the graduating class to say 
their farewells, and for the new students 
to begin their social relations with the 
faculty and alumni. 

Mr. Cook of the graduating class re- 
turns to Quincy, where he had already be- 
gun his work; Mr. Burkhart goes to 
preaching engagements-already made; Mr. 
Greene, to Willow Place Chapel, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; Mr. Heyn and Mr. Wolfe, to 
Harvard for further study; Mr. Grimes 
continues to preach at Kent, Ohio; Mr. 
Klein, having received an appointment as 
Cruft Fellow, goes to London University, 
and later to the Sorbonne in Paris; and 
Mr. Nishiwaki goes back to Japan by way 
of London, the Suez Canal, India, and 
China, reaching home, if all goes well, 
about the first of the year. 


Miss Johnson Preaches © 


Friends of the Tuckerman School and 
others interested in parish-assistant work 
and its: possibilities may be interested to 
know that Miss Harriet Johnson of 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
has, during the past summer, twice filled 
the pulpit recently at a small church in 
New Hampshire, and early in August at 
the First Congregational Church in 
Edgartown, Martha’s Vineyard, preaching 
to a congregation. considerable in num- 
bers, and so well pleased with the Uni- 
tarian message thus brought to them that 
she was urged to preach again, with pre- 
diction of a still larger and more appreci- 
ative audience. 

Regulation activities of parish assist- 
ants do not include preaching, nor are 
their preparatory courses at the Tucker- | 
man School or elsewhere planned to this 
end, but with the present limited supply 
of ministers—the fields white with har- — 
vest, and laborers so few—the future will, 
without doubt, to any parish worker hav- 
ing the ability and resolution to fit her- 
self (or himself) for this preaching func- 
tion, bring increasing opportunity for the | 
occasional performance of this larger. ‘ser- a 
vice in the cause of ves and humanity,” td 


. 
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Daily Readings in the Bome 


sAnrbnee by M. Louise C. Hastings 
Spreading Sunshine 


Some of our richest days are those in 
which no sun shines outwardly, but so 
much the more a sun shines inwardly.— 
Henry D, Thoreau, 


Sunday 


Know ye not that a little leaven leaven- 
eth the whole lump?—1 Cor. v. 6. 


As all the world knows, it is the happy 
child who is your champion sunshine- 
spreader. Good cheer is best transmitted 
unconsciously; and, when it comes to a 
matter of contagion, no one of experience 
will doubt the child’s ability to contract 
and pass on whatever there is catchable 
in the air. Out of nothing more than 
the beginnings of a new day and its own 
unthinking and trusting inexperience the 
merest baby .will imbibe and _ diffuse 
enough sunshine to make all the world 
new for its elders so long as they but 
cireumscribe their outlook to its sphere 
of cognition. Only through the peeps 
we get over the child’s shoulder and ¢ 
share in its mental attitude can we who 
have travelled farther from the east look 
into that world 


“As full of sunshine as a breeze, 
Or spray tossed up by summer seas 
That doubts if it be sea or sun!” 


And we need to look often through the 
mental lenses of these our “best philos- 
ophers.” Only the child “by the vision 
splendid is on his way attended.” Truly, 
the ‘happy children are our masters in 
the sunshine art !—<Angelina Tuttle. 


Monday 


Neglect not the gift that is in thee.— 
1 Tim, iv. 14. 


Shine like the sun in every corner.— 
George Herbert. 


Whatever house we live in, we carry 
light or shadow every time we enter the 
door. ... The remedy for shadows is 
sunshine; the cure for evil is more good.— 
Charles Gordon Ames. 


Tuesday 


A merry heart doeth good like medicine. 
—Prov. xvii. 22. 
Sona 


A sunshine heart, 
And a soul of song, 
Love for hate,- 
And right for wrong; 
Softly speak to the weak, 
Help them along, 
A sunshine heart, 
And a soul of song. 


- A sunshine heart, 
And a soul of song, 
What though about thee 
Foemen throng? 
All the day, on thy way, 
_ Be thou strong; 
_A sunshine heart, 
_ And a soul of song. 


—Robert Loveman. 


f -————— Se 
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Wednesday 


Thanks be unto God for his unspeak- 
able gift—2 Cor. ia. 15. 


All the beauty of the sky and the earth 
is like the smile of God, and a smile 
shows us the disposition of the person 
just as certainly as any words he can 
use. One cannot sit down in the midst 
of this loveliness without being conscious 
that it is a Divine Presence that makes 
it lovely—Henry Ware, Jr. 


Thursday 


Freely ye have received, freely give.— 
Matt. a. 8. 


THE SILVER LINING 


Another sulky morning! 
Seems as if again, 

All dear sunshine scorning, 

The day would go forlorning, 

' And then—more rain. 


But see! The sun is trying 
To drive the clouds away: 

Sun and shadow vying, 

Laughter wed to sighing,— 
And, lo, the radiant day! 


—Frederic A. Whiting. 


GLADNESS 


Touch your lips with gladness and go 
singing on your way; 
Smiles will strangely lighten every duty ; 
Just a little word of cheer may span a 
sky of gray 
With hope’s own heaven-tinted bow of 
beauty. 


—Nixron Waterman. 


Friday 


For as many as are led by the Spirit 
of God, they are the sons of God.—Ro- 
mans viii. 14. 
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THE CHILD’s SMILE 


There passed a child, 
And smiled at me, 

A stranger child, 
Unknown to me. 


A smile like this 
Across dull space 
Is like a kiss 
Upon the face. 


It makes one feel 
All are akin. 

’Tis love’s appeal, 
And love will win. 


The spirit vast 
Upon the world 
Is yet held fast, 
In child’s:heart curled. 


The spirit small 
In child’s heart curled 
Is spirit all 
Upon the world. 
—Jane Dramfield Stone. 


Saturday 


If ye know these things, 
ye if ye do them 


happy are 
—John xiii. 17. 


INSPIRATION 


I heard you laugh 

Out in the crowded way, 

And lo, a weary woman stopped to smile, 

A newsboy sold a dozen papers, while 

A straying sunbeam touched your cheek 
in play; 

I heard you laugh. 


I heard you laugh. 

"Twas in a darkened room 

Where pain had made the hours seem 
drear and long, . 

And lo, the sick-room echoed with a song— 

A breath of spring that lightened all the 
gloom ; 

I heard you laugh. 

—Jane McLean. 
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Tue WaySsIDE PULPIT 


Let me work. God 
help me, I would 
not die in debt 
for my life. 


Delegates to the General Conference 


Partial list of those appointed officially to 
represent their various churches 
and other bodies 


First Unitarian Society, Unity Church, 
Denver, Col., Miss Madelyn M. Keezer. 
Independent Congregational Church (Uni- 
tarian), Meadville, Pa.: Rev. Ernest C. 
Smith, Rev. Walter C. Greer, Miss Fred- 
ericka Kater. First Unitarian Church, 
Clinton, Mass.: Mr. and Mrs. F. E. How- 
ard, Mrs. C. C. Stone. Bar Harbor. Lib- 
eral Christian Church, Bar Harbor, Me., 
Mr. Harry C. Copp. First Unitarian 
Church, Chicopee, Mass.: Rev. and Mrs. 
Edward F. Hayward, Mr. George A. 
Blaisdell. University Unitarian Church, 
Seattle, Wash., Rey. and Mrs. John C. 
Perkins. Third Unitarian Church, 3214 
Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill.: Dr. Rowena 
Morse Mann (minister) ; Judge F. C. Rus- 
sell, Marion M. Lewis. Unitarian Parish 
Church, Brookfield, Mass.: Mrs. Walter 
B. Mellen, Mrs. Albert Hobbs. First 
Parish Church, Milton, Mass.: Rey. Rod- 
erick Stebbins, Mr. Norton Wigglesworth, 
Mr. Lincoln Bryant. JFirst Unitarian 
Church, Lowell, Mass.: Rey. A. R. Hussey, 
Mrs. M. W. Hussey, Mr. Thomas H. Elliott. 
First Parish Church, Billerica, Mass.: 
Rey. and Mrs. William L. Walsh, Mrs. 
William H. Sexton. Unity Church, Brock- 
ton, Mass.: Mr. Francis E. Shaw, Lewis 
H. Shaw. First Unitarian Society, Man- 
chester, N.H.: Rey. Thomas J. Horner, 
John P. Cronin, Mrs. George H. Warren. 
First Church, Petersham, Mass.: Rev. 
Robert C. Douthit, Mrs. Sophia E. Lee, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. BE. Osgood. Second Church, 
Marshfield Hills, Mass., Rev. George 
Grover Mills. North Parish Church, An- 
dover, Mass.: Mr. Moses T. Stevens, Miss 
Frances H. Stevens, Rev. William S. 
Nichols. First Parish Church, Brighton, 
Mass.: Rey. and Mrs. H. H. Saunderson, 
Mr. A. G. Everett. Congregational Uni- 
tarian Society, Bernardston, Mass., Rev. 
Margaret B. Barnard. Congregation of 
the Church of Our Father, Lancaster, Pa.: 
Rey. BHarl C. Davis, Milton T. Garvin, 
Mrs. Annie F, Davis. First Unitarian 
Church, Birmingham, Ala., Rev. Thomas 
P. Byrnes, pastor. First Parish Church, 
Piymouth, Mass.: Mr. and Mrs. Otis S. 
Veasey, Arthur — D. Whitney. First 
Congregational Society, Taunton, Mass.: 
Rev. and Mrs. F. R. Sturtevant, Miss 
Sarah B. Williams. First Unitarian Con- 
sregational Society, Yonkers, N.Y.: Rev. 
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‘Hilary G. Richardson, minister; Mr. 
Thomas G. Marshall, Miss Sarah Williams. 
First Unitarian Church, Vineland, N.J.: 
Rey. and Mrs. Thomas W. Illman, Mrs. 
Mary L. Gilbert. All Souls Church, 
Augusta, Me.: Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. 
John F. Hill, Miss Mabel Connor, First 
Parish Church Waltham, Mass.;: Rey. and 
Mrs. Joseph Py’ MacCarthy, Miss Abbie L. 
Stearns. AH Souls Unitarian Church, 
Windsor, Vt.: Rev. L. R. Daniels, min- 
ister; Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Kinivey. First 
Parish Church, Brookline, Mass.: Rey. Ab- 


bot Peterson, minister; Mr. Gorham Dana, |} 
First Parish |! 
Rey. Harry 


Mr. Dana S.° Sylvester. 
Church, Dorchester, Mass.: 
Foster Burns, Mr. Edward Lanning, Mr. 
William Thomas’ Hibbard. Channing 
Memorial Church, Newport, R.I.: Rey. 
William Safford Jones, Miss Elizabeth H. 
Clark, Mrs. William J. Underwood. First 
Unitarian Congregational Society, Buffalo, 
N.Y.: Rev. Richard W. Boynton, Miss 
Ellen FE. Langdon. First Congregational 
Parish, Canton, Mass.: Rev. Cloyd H. Val- 
entine, Mr. Fred W. Sumner, Mrs. Eliza R. 
Sumner. Unitarian Society, Lawrence, 
Mass.: Miss Josephine W. Spalding, Mrs. 
Fred G. Dyle, Miss Anna B. Carter. First 
Congregational Unitarian Society, Hub- 
bardston, Mass.: Mrs. L. M. Lovell, Miss 
Katharine Wheeler. Rockland Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Robert A. Singsen. Uni- 
tarian Congregational Church, Hacken- 
sack, N.J.: Rev. Ben Franklin Allen, J. A. 
Eldridge, L. H. Sage. Church of the Unity, 
Winchendon, Mass., Mrs. Blisha W. Whit- 
ney. First Parish Church, Groton, Mass.: 
Rey. Charles B. Ames, minister; Mrs. 
Charles B. Ames, Mrs. James A. Bailey. 
First Unitarian Church, Manchester, 
Mass.: Mr. Godfrey L. Cabot, Miss Annie 
3radford. Wellesley Hills Unitarian 
Church, Wellesley, Mass.: Rey. Charles F. 
Potter, Miss Mary C. Sawyer, Mr. Henry 
D. Winton. First Unitarian Church, Pea- 
body, Mass.: Rey. E. D. Towle, Miss Nellie 
M. Merrill, Miss Lucy lL. Symonds. 
Church of the Disciples, Boston, Mass. : 
Miss Hannah H. Kimball, Miss.Lulu S. 
Kimball. First Congregational Unitarian 
Church, Harvard, Mass., Rey.’ Harvey C. 
Merrill. Wollaston Unitarian Society, 
Wollaston, Mass.: Rey. Carl’:G. Horst, 
Miss Harriet E. Turner, Mr. Russell Good- 
win. Second Church in Salem, Mass.: Rev. 
Alfred Manchester, Mrs. Sarah A. Man- 
chester. First Parish, Beverly, Mass.: 
Rey. Pemberton H. Cressey, another 
ex-officio delegate. All Souls Church, 
Summit, N.J.: Dr. and Mrs. F. C. 
Doan, Clifford Kendal. First Unitarian 
Church, Ware, Mass.: Rey. Edward H. 
Brenan, Miss Annie Breckenridge, Miss 
Mary Southworth. Church of the Unity, 
Dorchester, Mass.: Rey. George W. Cutter, 
Miss Alice R. Hayward, Mrs. A. F. T. Cod- 
man. Unitarian Church, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.: Rey. J. T. Sunderland, D.D., William 
B. Price, Mrs. T. A. Miller. Plymouth 
Bay Conference: Rey. Robert Allen Sing- 
sen, Rockland; Judge ©. Carroll King, 
Boston; Miss Helen Holmes, Kingston. 
Worcester Conference: Mr. Charles IL. 
Wilder, Mrs. Harvey Merrill, Mr. James 
C. Dunean. 
Society: Rev. Robert S. Loring, Dr. J. 
Barrett Learned. 


Unitarian Service Pension 
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A “Drive” for Unitarian Work 


Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER sent out the 
‘following question to fifty ministers and 
laymen in all parts of the country,— 

‘Do you favor a denominational finan- 
cial ‘drive’ for the immediate extension 
and strengthening of our Unitarian 
work?” 

The replies received thus far are printed 
below :— 


Rey. L. W. Mason, D.D., Pittsburgh, Pa. :— 

To your question I answer: Yes, if defi- 
‘nite needs are named, and the amount of 
money required for each task. Other- 
wise, No. 


Rey. Margaret B. BARNARD, Bernardston, 
Mass :— 

I see no reason why a financial “drive,” 
carefully planned, should not be as suc- 
cessful with us as with other denomina- 
tions. 


Rey. Ropert F. LeEAveNS, Omaha, Neb. :— 


Yes, a financial drive; but before that 
an apostle at large,—or better, a staff of 
men, not primarily money raisers or or- 
ganizers, but apostles. 


Rey. Frank S. C. Wicks, D.D., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. :— 

With rich fields lying all about me, 
waiting only for a breaking of the soil 
to yield a splendid harvest~ of liberal 
thought, I am enthusiastically in favor of 
the denominational financial drive. 


Rey. B. R. BuLKELEY, Leominster, Mass. :— 


Though we have “hard times,” every 
other consideration, especially the great 


need, leads me to favor a strenuous ap- 


peal for funds for denominational exten- 
sion. 


Rev. Rico arp W. Boynton, Buffalo, N.Y. :— 


'I am enthusiastically in favor of a de- 
nominational drive for one million dol- 
lars. Our people have abundant means 
and will generously support a properly 
organized and zealously conducted cam- 
paign. 

Rey. WALTER RemD Hunt, Orange, N.J.:— 

If money is what is needed, and if 
money will do the work, yes. But— 

ist, A survey of conditions and pos- 
sibilities ; 

2d, A diagnosis of these facts, with 
recommendations ; 

3d, Publicity ; and 

_4th, Drive for money, service, loyalty, 
statesmanship, or whatever the 
need is seen to be. 

Rey. Dr. Aucustus M. Lorp, Providence, 

R.I. :-— 

Yes, if such a “drive” can be identified 
with the regular annual appeal of the 
American Unitarian Association for con- 
. tributions from churches and individuals. 


Rey. Joon H. Laturop, Brooklyn, N.Y. :— 
I am heartily in favor of a denomina- 
tional financial drive. I see no other way 
by which we can be equipped to meet the 
opportunities and responsibilities of the 
present hour. Other denominations are 
awake to the challénge and are providing 
the wherewithal. Surely, we have as 
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much life in proportion as they, else why 
should we exist? 


Prof. Witt1am P. Brooks, 
Mass, :— 
A drive should be made only as a last 
resort, for there are too many of them in 
these days. 


Rey. 


Amherst, 


SAMUEL C. BEANE, 
Mass. :— 

I heartily favor the raising of a sum 
of money adequate to symbolize the worth 
of our Unitarian religion. Unitarianism 
under the Unitarian name can reach man- 
kind to-day. 


Rey. Mantey B. Townsenp, Attleboro, 
Mass. :— 

Many of us are more glad than we can 
say to note that a movement is really on 
foot to raise a large sum of money for 
church extension. There are wonderful 
possibilities in this movement when we 
once get up steam and are going strong. 


Dorchester, 


ALEXANDER H. Petscu, Charleston, 8.C. :— 
I am heartily in favor of a denomina- 
tional financial “drive” for the immediate 
extension and strengthening of our Uni- 
tarian work. I believe it will have the 
loyal support of the Charleston church. 


Prof. J. T, HATFIELD, Evanston, Ill. :— 

I believe that the Unitarian Church 
should be in line with the other churches 
at the present time in securing unusual 
funds for religious work. 


GEORGE W. JALONICK, Dallas, Tex. :— 

Replying to your inquiry of September 
26, I think the “denominational financial 
drive’ is now generally accepted as the 
most successful way to raise meney. 

The great Liberty Bond sales during the 
World War clearly indicate that the 
people approye the plan, 


A Service at Sea 


A Scotch evangelist tries unsuccessfully to 
undo the utterance of a liberal 


DR. GEORGES SALIM KUKHI 
Missionary to Egypt 


A journey can be said to be missionary 
when it fulfils two conditions: first, when 
the person making it is an agent commis- 
sioned by a religious body to open and 
follow up missionary work; and secondly, 
when the traveller, whether so commis- 
sioned or not, preaches his gospel inde- 
pendently. The journey described below 
meets both requirements, 

The starting-point of this journey was 
New York City, where the writer received 
farewell impressions of the country in 
which immediately after his landing five 
years before he received the most cordial 
welcome and the most genuine hospitality 
from members of the Unitarian household 
of faith. Of these Unitarians he will have 
nothing but the pleasantest recollections 
and will always be proud to be numbered 
among them. He thought of them as his 
steamer was lifting anchor and slowly 
bearing him away from the people who 
took him into the shelter of their fold 
during the stormiest period of the world’s 
history. As his steamer steered by the 
Statue of Liberty he discerned in it, aside 
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from its significance for the American na- 
tion as a whole, the material symbol of 
the soul of the great denomination which 
is holding high the torch of religious free- 
dom on the American continent. 

Before. I embarked I expected to find 
as companions on the yoyage none but 
men going on business, for had it not 
been deeply impressed on my mind, after a 
protracted period of waiting for a pass- 
port, that only men who could make an 
eloquent appeal for the pressing need of 
their business had passports issued to 
them? But before we were out of the 
Hudson River and I had a chance to ex- 
amine my companions on the “way,” I 
found to my utter bewilderment that 
ladies outnumbered the men by a large 
majority, and that our boat, the White 
Star 8.8. Lapland, was actually carrying 
about a hundred and fifty children. The 
whole voyage was humorously referred to 
as the “Children’s Crusade.” And why 
not? Surely this small army of young 
folks from America to Europe cannot but 
soften the hearts of some Europeans who 
may have bellicose inclinations, just as it 
was hoped that the medizval Children’s 
Crusade would mellow the hearts of the 
Turks. The passage across was very en- 
joyable except for two days of stifling 
weather in the Gulf Stream. The im- 
portant events of the voyage were the Sun- | 
day services on August 31. 

I was honored by being asked to officiate 
at the regular morning service. At 10.30 
A.M. @ company of about two hundred 
gathered together in the spacious dining- 
saloon to be led by a Unitarian preacher. 
Many went out of curiosity to find out 
what a Unitarian preached like. When 
the hour came for the service I- went to 
my pulpit, which was a cushion covered 
with a Union Jack, at the end of a dining- 
table. The service was that of the Church 
of England, but I was given full freedom 
to omit or add at pleasure. So naturally 
the creeds and whatever else was obnox- 
ious to a Unitarian were respectfully ig- 
nored. The service being over, many 
earnest inquirers came to find out some- 
thing about Unitarianism. There was 
much interest. This continued to the close 
of the voyage, confirming what I have 
averred again and again, that people are 
prepared to listen to a presentation of the 
Unitarian gospel. Not a soul argued with 
me. All came to learn what they could. 
Several asked me to furnish them with 
lists of Unitarian churches in various Dng- 
lish cities. 

To illustrate that people care for our 
gospel I will recount what happened that 
Sunday night. A Scotch evangelist of the 
Billy Sunday type held an evening service, . 
or revival, in which he tried to efface 


‘whatever influence I might have exerted. 


The comparison, please understand, drawn 
here is between my school and his, not 
between him and me. He had not gone 
far in his address before people began to 
leave, sometimes in groups. Hverybody, 
including the strictest Scotch Presbyte- 
rians, said that they cared little for that 
style of preaching. Our gospel wherever 
preached will meet with a ready accept- 
ance. 
(To be concluded) 
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A Daily Increase 

THe CrristiAN Recister’s circle of 
readers increases daily. The church year 
has only begun, yet six ministers are al- 
ready conducting circulation campaigns in 
their parishes. They want to place Tur 
ReGIsTeR in every family. One minister 
who began such a drive last week obtained 
twenty-two new subscribers within three 
days. 

Appreciation of the articles in the paper 
is constantly received. For example, 
from the national headquarters of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in New 
York comes this request :-— 

“The ‘Y’ in the War,” published in your 
issue of August 28, has been commented 
on very generally by our secretaries, and 
we are anxious to get copies of this state- 
ment. I am wondering whether we could 
arrange with you to reproduce several 
thousand of this article.” 

Of course, the request was granted. 

Several thousand copies of this article 
have already been reprinted in pamphlet 
form by the state Y. M. C. A. of Connecti- 
cut. 

In the past year the number of sub- 
scribers has increased more than forty 
per cent. This year the object is to make 
an even greater record by publishing an 
even better paper. 

THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


[ THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH] 


Announcements 
On account of the Baltimore Conference, 
there will be no meeting of the Boston As- 
sociation of Ministers in October. George 
D. Latimer, Secretary. 


‘The meeting of the Unitarian Ministers’ 
Monday Club for October will be post- 
poned on account of the meeting of the 
General Conference which comes so near 
the regular date. In November there will 
be a symposium on the issues of the Con- 
ference at the regular Monday Club 
meeting. 

The regular programme of The Tucker- 
man School will be suspended on October 
14, 15, and 16, during the absence of lec 
turers in Baltimore. A special programme 
is arranged, however, for regular students 
to take the place of the usual exercises. 
Those who are enrolled in Miss Tracy’s 
half-past ten class on Friday and Profes- 
sor Lake’s eleven o’clock class on Satur- 
day will observe that these hours remain 
uninterrupted, and students are asked to 
be prompt at those lectures, 


Meetings and Conferences 
The Worcester Conference 

The regular autumn meeting of the 
Worcester Conference met with the First 
Congregational Unitarian Church in 
Northboro, Mass., of which Rey. J. iC: 
Kent is the minister, September 24 and 25. 
The opening .service consisted of public 
worship conducted by Mr. Kent and Rey. 
Frederic W. Smith of Barre, and preach- 
ing by Rey. Bradley Gilman. He spoke 
of the limitations of reason and the value 
of emotional perception in religion. On 
Thursday morning Rey. H. F. Lion of 
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Gardner conducted the devotional service, 
stressing the thought of helpfulness. The 
first address of the day was by Rey. Charles 
T. Billings of Belmont, on “Religion in the 
Home, or The First Step towards Recruit- 
ing the Ministry.” “He urged his hearers 
to teach their children religion at home 
and then bring them to the church service 
and go with them into the Sunday-school. 
Mrs. Clara B. Beatley dwelt on the im- 
portance of the young people learning all 
they can about the Unitarian faith and its 
great leaders, serving the chureh and 
carrying its spirit into the community. 
While the people brought their own 
lunches, the church in Northboro provided 
tea, coffee, and ice-cream for all present. 
There were at least three hundred min- 
isters, delegates, and visitors. It was 
voted that the president and secretary 
and Mrs. Harvey Merrill of Harvard rep- 
resent the Conference at the General Con- 
ference in Baltimore and that their ex- 
penses be paid. Carl B. Wetherell, Field 
Secretary of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, explained its origin and purposes, 
and how to organize chapters in the local 
churches. Hon. Sanford Bates spoke 
briefly, asking the question, Are we as 
twentieth-century laymen doing justice to 
our ministers? If, he said, teaching re- 
ligion in the home is the first step in 
recruiting the ministry, the second is mak- 
ing the ministry attractive enough for 
young men to enter it. The closing ad- 
dress of the day was delivered by Rey. 
Maxwell Savage of the Second Parish 
in Worcester. He spoke on the reawaken- 
ing of Unitarianism, saying Unitarianism 
is not dead, but sleeping. There are 
signs of¢ its awakening on every side, 
not the least of which is the appointment 
of Rev. Minot Simons to take charge of 
the Church Extension Department of the 
American Unitarian Association. For 
that work alone we should raise a halt- 
million dollars at the General Conference 
in Baltimore. It was voted that the 
thanks of the Conference be extended to 
the church in Northboro for its hospitality 
and to the preacher and speakers. With 
a few words by Rev. W. F. Skerrye of 
Templeton, the singing of a hymn, and 
the benediction, the Conference adjourned. 
James C. Duncan, Secretary. 


Parish News Letters 


Some Vital Subjects 

WILMINGTON, Det.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. W. A. Vrooman: The fol- 
lowing are some Sunday morning sermons 
during the season of 1919-20: “What is 
Social Justice?” “The Evidence for a 
Spirit-World and Immortality,” “The His- 
torical Jesus and the Christ of Ortho- 
doxy,” “Who Are the Workers of the 
World? or the Origin of Capital,” “The 
Moral Obligation to be Intelligent,’ “The 
Social Principles of Jesus in Relation to 
Modern Life,” “The Christian Ideal of 
Efficiency and Service,” “Religions that 
made Christianity what it is,” “Would 
Jesus Qualify as a Christian Clergyman 
and in what Church?” “The Great Here- 
tics of the Bible and Their- Modern Suc- 
cessors,” “The Art of Happiness,” “Making 
the Most of Life,” “The Religious Bduca- 
tion of the Young,” “Christ’s League of 
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Compassion,” “The Perils of Prosperity,” 
“Prussianism and Russianism in In- 
dustry.” On Sunday, October 12, Rey. 
Dr. W. I. Lawrance of Boston, secretary 
of the Department of Religious Education, 
will speak at the morning service, on 
“America and the Near Hast.” Sunday, 
October 19, Rev. Minot Simons will preach 
on “Spiritual Power.” On Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday evenings following he 
will give three addresses on “The Religion 
of Loyal Citizens.” 


Personal 

The present address of Rey. George 

Willis Cooke, author of “The History of 

Unitarianism in America,” is 47 Billings 
Avenue, Medford, Mass. 


Deaths 


ENDICOTT.—In Cambridge, Mass., on October 2, after 
an illness of four days, Abby Hastings (Biowning) Endi- 
cott, widow of Henry Endicott and mother of Mrs, aE 
Mason Marean, aged ninety-five years, seven months, and 
thirteen days. 
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Yarmouth Light 
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(Nova Scotia) 


Yield 74% 


$100 and $500 pieces 


Earnings are over 3 times note in- 
terest and show continual gain. 


2. Franchises are perpetual. 


3. Authorized by Nova Scotia Board 
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4. Water power only is used in opera- 
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sociation, writes to Tur Reorster: “Mr.| ‘The arrangement is already made by 
and Mrs. Cornish sailed yesterday (Sep- | which Mr. Cornish will write a number of 
tember 19). You will be able to welcome |articles covering the church people, work, 
them home by the time this note reaches |and life in the places he visited. These 
you, if not before. Please tell Tue Rec- | will be illuminating and interesting in a 
ISTER’S readers that we were all delighted |high degree. The American members of 
to have them over here, and we were |the Unitarian household will read for the 
sorry to let them go away. You must |first time certain notable achievements of 
get Mr. Cornish to tell your readers some- | liberal Christianity in Great Britain and 
thing of his experiences in the British |Ireland, the history of which runs far 
Isles.” . back and is full of inspiring facts. 


Mr. arid Mrs. Cornish Return 


Rey, Louis CG. Cornish, Secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, and Mrs. 
Cornish, have returned from a_ three 
months’ visit to the Unitarian churches 
of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
They arrived in New York, Monday, Sep- 
tember 29. The London Jnquirer says :— 

“It- has been a delight to have Mr. 
and Mrs. Cornish with us during the last 
three months. They were missed at the 
anniversary meetings of the Association 
in London; but they have seen something 
of our churches and people in England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. Every- 
where they were welcome visitors. The 
genial courtesy of Mr. Cornish, and the 
earnestness and thoughtfulness of his re- 
ligious services impressed his hosts and 
congregations; while Mrs. Cornish capti- 
vated the women workers whom she met. 
It was a happy thought of the American 
Unitarian, Association -to send two such 
excellent representatives to our land: they 


WHEN AT BALTIMORE 


be sure to visit the display at the 


HOTEL BELVEDERE 


of the latest UNITARIAN BOOKS, TRACTS, CATALOGUES, 
BEACON COURSE BOOKS, SUNDAY SCHOOL MATERIAL, 
HYMN BOOKS, CIRCULARS, and ENVELOPE SYSTEM. 


There will be a complete display of Channing’s Works. 


bonds of sympathy and _ good-will the 
great English-speaking peoples on both 
sides of the Atlantic. We trust Mr. and 
Mrs. Cornish may have a smooth passage 
across the ocean: they carry with them 
the affection and gratitude of a wide 
circle of friends who have had the priv- 
ilege of meeting them.” 

Dr. W. Copeland Bowie, Secretary of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian As- 


THE BEACON PRESS 
and the 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Guitarian General Conference 


Baltimore, Md., October 14-17, 1919 
Charleston, S.C., October 18-21, 1919 


Order your tickets without delay and 
secure a certificate from your local railway 
agent. Only thus can you get the reduced 
rate for the return journey. Ministers are 
entitled to half-fare. 

Address your questions to transporta- 
tion agents of the General Conference. 


THOMAS COOK & SON 
336 Washington Street BOSTON, MASS. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register 


‘doubt the 
“What is a majority? 


themselves 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Professor: “I want to see you get a 


‘PB’ on this exam, young man.” Y. M.: “So 
do I. Let’s pull together.”—Dartmouth 
Jack o’ Lantern. . 


“I can’t imagine what’s the matter with 
me, doctor. I’m continually thinking 
about myself.” “Tut, tut! You must stop 
worrying over trifles.”’ 


“What was he arrested for?’ “His 
father let him use the auto for an hour.” 
“Well?” “He tried to ride an hour. in 
fifteen minutes.”—Houston Post. 


“You don’t mean to tell’ me you ever 
wisdom of the majority?” 
In many instances 
it is only a large number of people who 
have got tired out trying to think for 
and have decided to accept 
somebody else’s opinion.” — Washington 
Star. 


“So you think the navy is not well or- 


ganized?” “I do,’ answered Mr. Serious 
Barker. “I have nothing to say against 


the ships. But look at the names they 
give some of the boats: ‘Vesuvius,’ ‘Viper,’ 
‘Scorpion’! As soon as the enemy reads 
a name like that, he’s bound to get wary. 
What we want to do is to give ’em names 
like ‘Little Pet,’ ‘Zephyr,’ or ‘Asphodel,’ 


same as they have on the pleasure-boats 


at the summer resorts. It’s a_ pretty 


. good navy in some respects, but what it 


’ remind me of Mrs. 


. the 


needs is more strategy.” 


“Thank goodness,” said President Moton 
of Tuskegee Institute, “the German Govy- 
ernment has got rid of Secretary Solf. 
Solf was a member of the old régime, 
and the old régime never told the truth 
except by accident. Solf and his gang 
Malapropos. Mrs. 
Malapropos came out of the picture-the- 
atre dressed in her best, the other after- 
noon, to find it raining cats and dogs. 
She had no umbrella, and, as she set off 


for home in the downpour, she exclaimed, 


‘Pshaw, how irrigating this is!’” 


Soldiers of the A. E. F. had a childlike 
faith in the Y. M. C.. A. Here is an 
actual letter: “The Y. M. OC. A.> Dear 
Sir: I have forwarded under separate 
cover four handkerchiefs, two pairs of 
socks, one linen tie, and one dress shirt. 
Please have these laundered and returned 


to me at your earliest convenience.” “And,” | 


says Mr. W. P. Whitlock, Assistant Di- 


’ rector of General Supply Division, “to the 


credit of the Y. M. GC. A., I can state that 
commission was faithfully carried 
out.” 8. 


An Irish witness was being examined 
as to his knowledge of a shooting affair. 
“Did you see the shot fired?” the magis- 
trate asked. ‘No, sorr. I only heard 
it,” was the evasive reply. “That evi- 
dence is not satisfactory,’ replied the 
magistrate, sternly. “Stand down!” ‘The 
witness turned round to leave the box, and 
directly his back was turned he laughed 
derisively. The magistrate, indignant at 
this contempt of court, called him back, 
and asked him how he dared to laugh in 
court. “Did you see me laugh, your 
honor?’ queried the offender. “No, sir, 
but I heard you,” was the irate reply. 
“That evidence is not satisfactory,” said 
Pat. And this time everybody laughed 
except the magistrate. 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Fi or booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
, MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 

33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothiagham, D.D. Morning service at 1x, The church 
is open daily from g to 4. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of War- 
ren Street and Elm Hill Avenue, Evening services at-7.30. 
Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Elm Avenue, 
Lexington. Rev. John M. Wilson, minister. Morning 
| service at 10.50. Sunday-school at ro A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY. Sunday next 
Rey, .iles Hanson will preach, Subject, The Reaction to 
Jesus, “Rejecting Him.” Service at 11 A.M, 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER (1630), 
Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, 
| will preach. Service at rx A.M. Church school at 9.45. 
Kindergarten at 11, 


SECOND CHURCH IN 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


BOSTON (16490—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle, Morning ser- 
vice on Sunday, October 12, at 11 A.M, Rev. Bradley 
| Gilman will preach. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N, Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 A.M, 
Sunday, October 12, Mr, Snow will preach, Church 
open daily 9 to r2. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
| ley a. d Marlborou.h Streets, Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 

minister. Union services during the summer in King’s 
Chapel, 10,30, Sunday mornings. This church is open 
week-days from 9 to 4. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey and 
Peterboroush Streets, The minister, Rev. Ab aham M., 
Rihbany, will preach. Subject, “Liberal Christianity and. 
the Present Crisis.” Se. vice at 1 a.M. Disciples school 
atg.45 A.M. Kinderzarten aud Primary Classes at 11 A.M. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
| of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linto. Strect. Church 
| Olice, 502 First National Bank Building. Rey, John 
Malick, minister. Rev, George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor 
emeritus. Church school and kindergarten at 9.45 A.M, 
Service of worship and sermon at 11 A.M, The minister 
will preach, 
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When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 


Notice to Subscribers 


In these days of conservation and 
scarcity of materials we request our sub- 
scribers kindly to send us notice of change 
of address at least one week in advance 
whenever possible. 


CLUB RATES 


A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to THe Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 
A Address 
CIRCULATION DEPT. 
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